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“I bow my head to Sarasvati, Goddess of Learning, who 
is the flow of Speech, and to Ganesha, the Guide, Lord of 
Number. Meditating upon the All-pervading, Vishnu. I 
begin my work.” 




FOREWORD 


I N attempting to solve the problems that arise in inter¬ 
preting Sanskrit works on music, I have been led to follow 
the traditional Hindu version of ancient Indian history, 
for this alone makes possible a satisfactory classification of the 
numerous Sanskrit treatises; also it explains particularities 
which cannot be accounted for if we follow the usual modern 
theory and dates. Some of the views presented here may, 
therefore, appear to contradict what is generally held now¬ 
adays as historical fact. But it should be remembered that 
these views are not simply my own. While dealing with the 
traditional Hindu musical system, we shall also consider its 
history as it is traditionally understood. 

The small numerals after quotations refer to the Sanskrit 
sources given in Appendix Two. 


A. D. 
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PART I 
THEORY 


irresifansira: i 

vr^T^T^^nTTfJT^^wrv’f^ n 

“Extracting the essence of the Scriptures, I shall tell the 
origin of Intelligible Sound which is the only means of achiev¬ 
ing the four aims of human life—righteousness, prosperity, 
pleasure and liberation.’' (Sang. Darp. 1-29.) 


war n (l. irer) 

“He who knows the inner meaning of the sound of the lute, 
who is expert in intervals and in modal scales and knows the 
rhythms, travels without effort upon the way of liberation.” 
(Yajnavalky 3 . Smriti III, 115.) 




CHAPTER I 


THE THEORY 

7g: fags'nr sift sfrysfit 1 

wfl !«?w qnm wnswj ww u 

"Animals tamed or wild, even children, are charmed by sound. 

Who can describe its marvels?” (Sang. Darp. 1-31.) 

Origins 

U NDER the name of Gandharva Veda* a general theory 
of sound with its metaphysics and physics appears to 
have been known to the ancient Hindus. From such 
summaries as have survived till modern times, it seems that 
the Gandharva Ved§. studied every possible way of using 
the properties of sound, not only in different musical forms 
and systems but also in physics, medicine and magic. The 
rise of Buddhism with its hostility towards tradition brought 
about a sharp deviation in the ancient approach to the arts 
and sciences, and their theory had often to go underground 
in order to avoid destruction. It was at this time that the 
Gandharva VedS., with all the other sacred sciences, dis¬ 
appeared; though the full tradition is said to survive among 
the mysterious sages who dwell in Himalayan caves, f 
Buddhism reacted against the stiffness of the old order, 
which it tried to “humanize”. The Buddhist reformers 
thought that by destroying the rigid frame of ancient society 
they would be able not only to preserve its culture but to 

* Transliteration —The Sanskrit alphabet represents a complete phonetic 
system. This characteristic is not preserved in the generally accepted 
methods of transliteration. But changing the usual system as little as 
possible, we transliterate: 

^ as ch; ^ as chh; ^5 as ch’h; the soft dental as £h; the hard palatal 
* as §h; as yi; ^ as lji. 

The final "dropping” short "a”, which in classical Sanskrit exactly 
corresponds with the French mute "e”, bears a short accent. E.g. Shivi 
should be pronounced almost like the English word shiver. 

f A short account of the contents of the GandharvS VedS, said to have been 
collected from such sources, has been published in Motilal Gaud's Hindutvct 
(in Hindi), Benares, 1938. 
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give it a new impulse. They imagined that a choice could be 
made between values whose importance they recognized and 
certain social rules and conceptions which they were not 
ready to accept. Circumstances, however, did not always 
justify this distinction and under Buddhism the old culture 
very quickly declined. When the representatives of the old 
order, who had been able to maintain their tradition under¬ 
ground through the centuries of persecution, arose again, 
their intellectual and cultural superiority was in many fields 
so great that Buddhism was defeated. In hardly more than a 
few decades, Buddhism, by the mere strength of intellectual 
argument, was wiped out from the whole Indian continent 
over which it had ruled for a thousand years. It was then 
(during the sixth and seventh centuries) that an attempt was 
made, under the leadership of Shankaracharya, to restore 
Hindu culture to its ancient basis. 

A number of eminent Brahman&s were entrusted with the 
task of recovering or re-writing the fundamental treatises on 
the traditional sciences. For this they followed the ancient 
system which starts from a metaphysical theory whose prin¬ 
ciples are common to all aspects of the universe, and works 
out their application in a particular domain. In this way the 
theory of music was reconstructed. 

In certain cases the number of texts that had been pre¬ 
served was sufficient and the task of reconstruction was com¬ 
paratively easy; in other cases it proved almost impossible. 
Musical theory and the theory of language had been considered 
from the earliest times as two parallel branches of one general 
science of sound. Both had often been codified by the.same 
writers. The names of VashishtM, YajnavalkyS, Naradi, 
KashyapS, PSnini are mentioned among these early music¬ 
ologist-grammarians. NandikeshvarS. was celebrated at the 
same time as the author of a work on the philosophy of 
language and of a parallel work on music. His work on 
language is believed to be far anterior to the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali (attributed to the second century b.c.)* into which 

* The date of Patafijali may however be much earlier. The main modern 
argument used to fix his date as late as the second century b.c. is based on 
an example in his grammar (3,2,111) which reads: 

"The YavanS. (Ionian) was besieging SaketS (Ayodhya), the YavanS was 
besieging Madhyamika.” 1 The Hindu historians, however, consider that the 
term "YavanS” (Prakrits. "Yonas”), later used for "Greeks”, was a common 
name for all the people living beyond the North West frontier. 
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it is usually incorporated, though it is thought to be probably 
posterior to Panini, who himself, according to modem gram¬ 
marians, lived not later than the sixth century b.c. The 
chronology of works on music would seem, however, to place 
both Panini and Nandikeshvara at a much earlier date. The 
work of NandikeshvarS. on the philosophy of music is now 
believed to be lost,* but fragments of it are undoubtedly 
incorporated in later works. At the time of the Buddhist 
ascendancy, when so much of the ancient lore had to be 

*A small surviving part of an anonymous manuscript in the Bikaner 
Library, called Rudrd-damarudbhavd-sutrd-vivaranam (published by Madhava 
Kp§hn& Sarma in the New Antiquary, June, 1943), explains the formation 
of musical sounds on the basis of the MaheShvara Sutr&s, which Nandi- 
ke£hvara also takes as the basis of the philosophy of the Sanskrit language. 
This must either be a fragment of the work of Nandike£hvar& or a study 
directly based upon it. The first part of the manuscript is a fragment of 
another work in no way connected with the second part. It deals with the 
qualities and defects of singers in verses also found in the Sangita Ratnakard 
of SharrigadevSL 

A part of Nandikeshvara's work on dancing, the Abhinayd Darpana, has 
been printed (Calcutta 1934, with English translation by Manomohan 
Ghosh). An earlier translation by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy appeared 
under the title The Mirror of Gesture (Harvard University Press, 1917). 

Further fragments of NandikeShvara's technical work on dancing and 
music, the Bharata-arnavd in particular, lie, unpublished, in the Tanjore and 
Madras libraries. 


"On the Eastern border of this land (India) live the Kirata-s (aborigines) 
and on the Western the Yavana-s." (Mdrkandeya Purdnd, 57, 8.) 2 

Originally the term seems to have been used for peoples like the Cretans 
and Myceneans who occupied Asia Minor and the Greek mainland and 
islands long before the Achean and Dorian invasions. The fact that Western 
history has kept practically no record of their advanced state of civilization 
and of their contacts with the East is no proof that these did not exist. A 
carefuf study of the Puranic texts referring to the Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions anterior to Athens and Rome would yield very interesting documents. 

By many ancient peoples the word YavanS. was used for inhabitants of 
Ionia, a country celebrated from very remote times for its twelve (later 
thirteen) cities, and which apparently included the Greek coast and islands 
and the Northern coast of Asia Minor. Genesis gives the name as Yovon 

\\ which is thought to refer mainly to the island of Cyprus, which 

the Babylonians visited at a very early period fcirca. b.c. 3750). The name 
“Yovon”, in the Bible, often refers, also, to the lands later inhabited by the 
Greeks. 

The word Yavana or Ionian also occurs in the ’Tel-el-Amama Tablets 
(fifteenth century B.c.) as Yivana , and in the cuneiform inscription of 
Sargon (b.c. 709) as Javanu . In the latter case it refers to the island of 
Cyprus, where it chiefly was that the Assyrians came in contact with the 
Ionian power. 
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abandoned, grammatical works were considered more im¬ 
portant than musical ones because the grammatical theory 
was essential for the understanding of the Vedic texts and of 
all the subsequent philosophical systems. From the earliest 
times, this theory of grammar had been condensed into 
aphorisms that could easily be memorized and, when the need 
arose, transmitted orally. They could thus be kept intact for 
centuries, in secret, escaping all possible investigation. 

Every science could not, however, be easily condensed into 
aphorisms, and the preservation of the theory of music, among 
others, had apparently to depend on lengthy texts difficult 
to memorize entirely; though, from the kind of differences 
that appear between the various versions of some of them, it 
seems that these too were transmitted orally over a long 
period. 

The material available for the reconstructive work of the 
medieval authors consisted in a certain number of these older 
books on music which they used as a base; but it appears that 
these medieval scholars had but little knowledge of the 
physical properties of sound or of the laws of acoustics. This 
resulted in their attempt to explain, with the most unexpected 
misconceptions and mistakes, basic principles laid down in the 
ancient treatises with a rare knowledge of physical as well as 
metaphysical reality—a knowledge that modern means for 
the study of sound now allow us to appreciate more fully. 

Very like the Chinese philosopher who, knowing that there 
must be five elements, explains that they are water, air, 
earth, silk and bamboo, so medieval Sanskrit writers make 
doubtful assertions about microtonal intervals (shrutis), basic 
scales (gramas), the correspondences of the notes, and So on. 
Yet since their attitude was one of respect and faith towards 
the ancient authors, the explanations alone are mistaken. 
They did not usually attempt to reshape the theory, which 
therefore remained in essentials as it was, and they reproduce 
lengthy passages from the ancient books without alteration. 
This is of course fortunate for us. Wherever we happen to 
possess more light on the acoustic basis of these definitions, we 
can reconstruct the right interpretation and see how accur- 
fitely these principles were enunciated from the first. 

As happens at every epoch, medieval writers tried to 
and in the ancient books the confirmation of what they 
believed they knew instead of a description of what they did 
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not know. This attitude obviously limited their musical 
theory and confused all the points that dealt with musical 
forms unknown to them. It reduced the theory to little more 
than a description of the musical system in use in the India 
of their day, whereas its purpose was to provide a general 
theory of sound. This may also explain the difficulties met 
with by modern musicologists when they wish to bring back 
within the frame of the medieval theory the musical system in 
use in India at the present time, a system which in some of its 
features is quite distinct from the medieval one. 

The musical system upon which the Indian “classical music” 
of to-day is based appears to be even more limited than the 
medieval one and has also to some slight extent modified its 
form under influences from outside. And thus, though it is 
necessarily included in the definitions of the GandharvS. 
Veda.—because these definitions refer to acoustic facts and 
not to any particular system—it is not always in accordance 
with the explanations of medieval scholars. 

In this book, since we are dealing exclusively with the living 
music of Northern India only such quotations will be given 
from the classical books both pre- and post-Buddhistic as 
refer to musical forms still in use. The author hopes to make 
the general theory of music of the Hindus and the philosophy 
of sound, as they are explained in the Gandharva Veda, the 
subject of another study. 


The Antiquity of Indian Music* 

It has been said that there is a gap between the Indus 
civilization (at present believed to date from the third or 
second millennium b.c.) and the beginning of Buddhist times, 
about the fifth century b.c. 

We are sometimes led to believe that, except for the Vedic 
texts, the language of which is quite distinct from classical 
Sanskrit, no texts remain from that enormous period of time. 
It should however not be forgotten that, according to Hindu 
tradition, the Vedic texts, at first transmitted orally, had 
already been written down at a much earlier date: Buddhism 
(as three centuries earlier Jainism had done) reacted against 
the use of Sanskrit as an already too ancient priestly language 

* See Foreword. 
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no longer understood by the common people, a language 
they wanted to replace by more common dialects such as Pali 
or Magadhl, derived from classical Sanskrit through centuries 
of popular misuse. There is therefore solid linguistic evidence 
to suggest that a great number of Sanskrit works may be by 
many centuries anterior to the reformation of Jainism by 
Parshvanatha at the beginning of the eighth century b.c.* 
Furthermore, the date given by Hindu tradition for the 
Mahabharata war is about 3,000 b.c., a date which seems to 
be corroborated by the astronomical observations found in 
many Sanskrit works. This corresponds with the period of 
Mohenjodaro. 

In fact the period extending from the Mahabharata war to 
the beginnings of Buddhism may well have been one of the 
greatest the culture of India has known, and its influence 
extended then (as indeed it still did much later) from the 
Mediterranean to China, f Traces of its Mediterranean aspect 
have been found in the Cretan and Mycenean remains as well 
as in Egypt and the Middle East. 

The Vedas, which until the beginning of this period had 
been transmitted orally, were then written down, and, later 
on, the Epics and Puranas. Most of the treatises on the ancient 
sciences also belong to that age, though many may have been 
to a certain extent re-shaped later on. Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy speaks of this “early Asiatic culture which once 
extended from the Mediterranean to China and as far south 
as Ceylon ... in the second millennium b.c.”.J 

* Jainism is considered to have begun from Rikhab Dev&, an extremely 
ancient figure whose life-story is told in the BhagavatS PuraniL The dates 
of the two last reformers only of Jainism, ParShvanathi (bom in 817 b.c.) 
and Mahavir (bom in 599 b.c.), are historically known and it is through 
them that Jainism is said to have been finally fixed in its present dual form. 

f The ancient Kinnari Vina or Kin, for example, became known in China 
as the Khin, a stringed instrument said to have been played by the first 
Emperor, Fu-Hi (circa 3000 b.c.). The Khin is further mentioned in ancient 
Chinese chronicles such as the Chi Ki (second century b.c.) in reference to 
events of the sixth or seventh century. According to the Li Ki, Confucius 
( 55 1 _ 478 b.c.) always had his Khin with him at home, and carried it when 
he went for a walk or on a journey. 

In Genesis (iv, 21 and xxxi, 27) a stringed instrument of the same kind is 

called Kinnor (VI itl )• David used to play the Kinnor as well as the 
nebel (lute). * 

t A. K. Coomaraswamy: Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon , Foulis, 1913. 
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So fax as music is concerned, there is every probability that 
some of the texts quoted in later works were in existence many 
centuries before Buddhism. The practice of naming as well as. 
quoting older authorities can allow us to establish a chronology,, 
the author quoted being necessarily more ancient. Whenever 
we happen to know the date of one author we can thus gener¬ 
ally know which authors came before him and which after. A 
careful study of a number of works which still survive but 
have not been published and are difficult of access would 
however be needed to make this chronology complete. 

<"The antiquity of Indian theatrical art and musical theory 
was well known to the ancient world. According to Strabo 
(<Geography x, n, 17) the Greeks considered that music “from 
the triple point of view of melody, rhythm and instruments” 
came to them originally from Thrace and Asia. “Besides, the 
poets, who make of the whole of Asia, including India, the 
land or sacred territory of Dionysos,* claim that the origin of 
music is almost entirely Asiatic. Thus, one of them, speaking 
of the lyre, will say that he causes the strings of the Asiatic 
cithara to vibrate.” 

Megasthenesf says that Dionysos “taught the Indians to 
worship the other Gods and himself by playing cymbals and 
drums: he also taught them the satyr dance which the Greeks 
call kordax”. 

“This is because they are, of all peoples, the greatest lovers 
of music and have practised dancing with great love since the 
days when Bacchus and his companions led their bacchanalia 
in the land of Ind.” (Arrian: Exp. Alex., VI, 3, 10.) 

* Many ancient historians spoke of Dionysos (or Bacchos) as having lived 
in India. Megasthenes, who came to India in 302 b.c., tells us that the 
Indians counted 153 kings and 6,042 years between Dionysos and Alexander 
(who entered the Punjab in 329 B.c.). Similar information is also given by 
Pliny the Elder who, however, gives the number of years as 6,451. By 
comparing these Greek dates with those of the dynasties given in the 
different PuranS.s, several attempts have been made to identify Dionysos 
with some early figure of Indian History (particularly Manu or Krishna). 
But from the similarity of the legends it appears that Dionysos must be 
Shiv& and that the dates refer to one of his chief incarnations, as it is des¬ 
cribed in the Shivi Pur and. 

Shivi is said to have been the first teacher of one of the most important 
traditions of music and dancing in India. Until quite a late period this 
tradition seems to have remained distinct from that of the Gdndharvi Vedi. 
Many Sanskrit works (a few of which are still available) were attributed to 
Shiva or his followers^' 

t Quoted by Arrian in his Indika, VII, 8 (written in 150 B.c.). 
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The Sanskrit Writers on Music 

The main Sanskrit treatises on music appear, at first sight, 
to present a mass of conflicting definitions. Careful study of 
the divergences and similarities between certain groups of texts, 
however, shows that these belong to different classes and schools: 
some are original works based upon coherent theory and accurate 
experience, the rest more or less adapted compilations. From 
the point of view of Hindu tradition—one which impartial 
modem scrutiny seems to support—it is the earlier works 
which have the greater authority and represent the original 
theory. Although fragments of several such works are avail¬ 
able, most of them now appear to be lost or inaccessible. 

Among important landmarks of the literature on music must 
also be counted portions of certain Puranas, particularly the 
Vishnu DharmottarS, MarkandeyS Purana and Vayu Purani. 
The Hindus claim a great antiquity for these Puran&s and this 
seems to be corroborated by the technical terms used in refer¬ 
ence to music. These Puranic texts are however often difficult 
to read because of the abundance of copyists’ mistakes in 
technical passages. 

The Sanskrit authors on music can be divided into four 
main periods. The first period is that of those whose names 
are mentioned in the Puranas and in the Epics (Mahabharat 3 . 
and RamayanS), the second that of the authors mentioned in 
the early medieval works alone, and not in the works of the 
first period. These must necessarily belong to the inter¬ 
mediary age. The third period is that of the authors who 
wrote between the early medieval Hindu revival and the 
Muslim invasion, and the last or modem period that of 
Sanskrit writers under Muslim and European rule. Exact 
dates can usually be ascertained only for the authors of these 
two last periods. 


The First Period {The Vedic-Puranic-Epic Period) 

The names of authors belonging to this early period are 
numerous. The few works that survive allow us to fix the 
chronology of the most important of them with a certain 
amount of accuracy, but any attempt at fixing definite dates 
or periods could only be conjectural. We can safely consider 
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that the lower limit given by the bulk of Puranic and Epic 
literature places this first period of literature on music in 
what we may call the Pre-Buddhistic age. 

A chronological chart can be built up showing the relative 
anteriority of authors mentioned or quoted in the works 
available in full or in fragments (see opp. p. 32). Although 
it is far from exhaustive, this chart shows the affiliations 
between the most important Sanskrit writers on music of 
the early period, which must have extended over many 
centuries. Most of these early works are archaic in their 
language. 

The few difficulties we meet in establishing their chronology, 
can in the main be solved. 


The Different Ndrada-s 

There were probably three authors known by the name of 
Narada. One, the author of the Naradiya Shiksha, is probably 
the earliest writer on profane music any of whose writings 
have survived in full. He is quoted by all subsequent writers 
of the early period, who in turn are quoted by later Narada-s, 
the authors of the Sangita Makaranda. and the ChatvarimThach' 
hata Raganirupanam. 

According to tradition, the Naradiya Shikshd forms part of 
the later Vedic literature and although some attempts have 
been made to date this work rather late, there is no solid 
evidence to make us disbelieve the tradition. The fact that 
the Naradiya Shikshd mentions the names of only a few of the 
earliest authorities on music who are also mentioned in the 
Va&hishfha and Yajnavalkya Shikshas, seems to confirm it as a 
very early work. If we were to consider the Naradiya Shikshd 
a late work we should have to make room for some other 
very early work of the same description forming the link 
between Vedic chant and profane music and mentioned by 
Yashtiki, NaradS, II, Kohala, Matang 3 . and practically all 
subsequent authors. There seems, however, to be no sufficient 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the available Naradiya 
Shiksha. 

The Panchama Samhita and Narada Samhitd are probably 
the work of the later NaradS, (NaradS. II), the author of the 
Sangita Makar anda. 
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The Bharata Problem 

The available work of Bharati, the Natya Shastra, is a 
compilation which has been variously dated between the 
second century b.c. and the fourth century a.d. It mentions 
Kohal& and Dattiia. but not Matanga and probably contains 
fragments of the work of Nandikeshvara, Kohala, etc., and the 
earlier Bharata Shastra-s. In fact it may be doubted whether a 
sage Bharata ever existed. If he did exist he must have been 
the Bharata Vriddha (Bharata the Elder) mentioned by 
Sharadatanaya, as distinct from the author of the Natya 
Shastra. The word "bharata" means a dance-actor and was 
used as a common name in the title of all the treatises on stage 
technique. Thus we hear of Adi Bharata, Nandikeshvara 
Bharata, Arjuna Bharata, Matanga Bharata, Kohala Bharata, 
etc. "Bharata natya shastr&” would then simply mean "the 
text-book of the dance-actor” and this is very much what it is 
—a practical compilation of authoritative works on the subject 
periodically brought up to date. 

The Natya Shastra cannot, therefore, be taken as a sure 
basis for determining chronology and we should not be sur¬ 
prised to find Bharata himself mentioning as his sons several 
authors later than the original Natya Shastra, though all of 
them belong to an early period* or must at least be anterior 
to the latest recension of the Natya Shastra. 


Matanga 

c 

It seems at first difficult to know in which period to place 
Matanga, the author of the Brihaddeshi. The text mentions a 
number of early authors, including Yashtika and Bharata. It 
has also an extensive commentary which mentions still further 
writers, including Nandikeshvara, Kohala and Dattiia. Some 

• The tradition is that Bharata. had four sons—Shandilya, Vatsyi, Kohala 
and Dattiia. 

“I taught the perfect practice (of music) to my sons, Shandilya, Vatsya, 
Kohala and Dattiia.” (NSt. Sh. 1-26.) 8 

‘‘The family of Bharata-s will be made famous in the future by the 
Bharata-s—Kohala, and, after him, Vatsya, Shapdilya, Dattiia.” (Nat. 
Sh. 36, 70-71.) 4 

These obviously later additions only mean that these four authors are 
considered the direct recipients of the tradition of Bharata, and their work 
has therefore great authority. 
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medieval and modem authors have considered this commen¬ 
tary the work of Matanga himself. But this is unlikely since 
it mentions KohalS, who himself, in a passage reproduced by 
KallinathS, quotes Matanga. The name and the story of the 
sage Matanga. are mentioned in the Ramdyana and the 
Mahabharata and in several Puranas. This places him de¬ 
finitely in the early period. 


The Three Chatura-s 

A quotation from Tumburu is found in Kallinatha’s com¬ 
mentary on the Sanglta Ratnakara (i, 3, 10-16). The same 
quotation in the commentary on the 27th shloka of Matanga's 
Brihaddeihi is, however, attributed to Chatura. But Chatura 
is a name given to Kallinatha himself and this commentary 
might be thought to be late enough to quote him. But Simha- 
bhupala—more than a century before Kallinatha—repeatedly 
quotes from this commentary on the Brihaddeshl which he 
seems to consider the work of Matanga himself. It would 
therefore appear that the title of Chatura (clever) was also 
given to the early writer Tumburu, the same name having 
been used later for Kallinatha and also for Damodara Mishra, 
the author of the Sanglta Darpana. 


Matriguptd and Rudrata 

The MatriguptS. mentioned by Narada (in the Chatvarim- 
shach’hata Raganirupanam, and as Matragupta, in the Sanglta 
Makaranda) has sometimes been identified with the celebrated 
poet MatriguptS. of the seventh century. This is not absolutely 
impossible, though it is unlikely. 

Similarly, the RudratS mentioned by the author of the com¬ 
mentary on the Brihaddeshl and also by Abhinava Gupta has 
been said to be the ninth century author of Kavyalahkara, or 
RudrS BhattS, the author of Shrihgaratilakd. 

Such identifications should not be attehipted without solid 
ground. The Sanskrit literature on music extends over so vast 
a period that similarities of name are bound to occur. The 
difficulty is rather to distinguish between numerous authors 
of the same name. We know of at least ten Bhatt3.-s, authors 
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of different works, six Soma-s or Some£hvar 5 .-s, five Nara- 
yan&-s, four Damodara-s, etc. Among the works still available, 
we have two Sahgitd Ratnakaras, three Sangtta Narayana-s, 
four Bharata Shastra-s, four Rdga Mcild-s, and so on. 
Hasty identifications are sure to lead to mistakes such 
as have already been made in the case of the different 
Damodari-s. 

Many of the available works of the early period have been 
re-shaped over and over again. This is only natural, for they 
were teachers’ text-books and not library records. But to 
take as an earliest limit for their writing the date of their 
latest re-shaping, as some over-cautious students have a 
tendency to do, gives a wholly erroneous picture of musical 
history. 

All that is available of the early works is evidently directly 
based on the Gandharva Veda and the Shiva tradition. In 
these we find a theory of sound co-ordinated with experienced 
facts which we can easily grasp. Taking into account the 
changes that have occurred in the scale, in the tonic and so on, 
the interpretation of the early works presents no very arduous 
problem except that of restoring the text where it has been 
corrupted. 

If the commentary on the BrihaddeShi really is the work of 
MatangS the lower limit of the Epic-Puranic period in the 
chart (opposite p. 32) must be placed before Gandharva Raja, 
otherwise the chronology it shows will not be much 
affected. 


The First Period 

Several names mentioned in later works may refer to some 
of the earliest authors. For example Parvat!-pati and Sharva 
are names of Shiv£: they may stand for Shiva, the first, divine 
expounder of music, or for some of his later followers; Maghe^hS. 
may be Indr&, Kamalasyaki may be Brahma. Yet it would be 
incautious to make such an assertion without evidence since 
these are names that frequently occur. 

The KshemarajS. mentioned by KohalS. cannot be the cele¬ 
brated disciple of Abhinav 5 . Gupta, since Kohal&’s lowest 
possible limit is the fourth century a.d., six centuries before 
AbhinavS. Gupta. 
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The Second Period (. Buddhistic) 

This period (which we may generally term Buddhistic since, 
according to the Hindu tradition, Buddhism arose and de¬ 
clined in India within its limits) extends from the Epic- 
Puranic period to the early medieval Hindu revival. 

A few important works that probably belong to the begin¬ 
ning of this period are available (see previous chart). These 
include extensive fragments of Kohala. 

The lower limit of the early works of the first period is set by 
the fact that Kohala and Dattila are mentioned in the Natya 
Shdstrd, the last re-shaping of which, as we have already seen, 
is variously dated between the second century b.c. and the 
fourth century a.d., the first of these dates being the more 
likely. 

Very few of the numerous musical works of this second 
period have so far been found or in any way edited or studied. 
In most cases we have to content ourselves with authors’ 
names without attempting to establish their chronological 
relationship. The authors who can safely be attributed to this 
period are those not mentioned by any writer of the pre- 
Puranic-Epic period but mentioned as authorities by authors 
of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries (chiefly AbhinavS 
Gupta, Sharadatanaya, Nanya Bhupala, Parshvadeva and 
Sharngadeva). 

This gives us a list of names, some of which may however 
belong to the first period or to the earlier part of the third 
period. 


Writers of the Second ( Buddhist ) Period 

Astika., Apisali (author of a Shiksha), Uttara, Uvata, 
Umapati + , Katyayan&+, Kamadeva, Kumbhodbhava, Ghan- 
taka, ChhatrakS., Datta, Devaraja (may be Devendri), 
Drauhini, DhenukS., Priyatithi, Bindu Raja, Brihat Kashyapi, 
Bhatta, Bhatta Yantra, Bhatta Sumanas, Bhatta Vriddhi, 
Bhatta Gopaia + , Bhatta Shubhakara + (commentator on 
Naradiyd Shiksha), Rahuia, Vena, Vyasa', Vachaspati, Shri 
Harsha (different from the patron of the seventh century poet 
Bank), Sakali garbha, Surya (may be Bhaskara), Sureshvara, + 
Some^hvara I + (different from the two later Someshvara-s, 
authors respectively of Manasollasd and Sahgitd Ratnavali). 
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The Third {Medieval) Period 

This period corresponds with the Hindu revival after the 
decline of Buddhism. All the earliest books of this period are 
lost. The first available medieval work is the Abhinava 
Bharati, a tenth century commentary by AbhinavS Gupta, on 
the Natya Shastra. 


Authors of the Third ( Medieval) Period 

I 

Udbhata (late eighth century): Comm, on Ndtyd Shastra 

Lollata (between Udbhata and Abhinava Gupta, c. 825): 
Comm, on Ndtyd Shastra. 

Shankuka (id., c. 850): Comm, on Natya Shastra. 

Utpaia Deva (tenth century; Abhinava’s guru’s guru). 

Nrisimha Gupta (Abhinava’s teacher and father). 

Abhinava Gupta (end of tenth century): Abhinava Bharati, 
comm, on Natya Shastra. 

Bhoja (King) (1010-1055). 

Simhana (eleventh century or early thirteenth, before 
Hammira). 

Abhaya Deva (a Jain) (1063- ? ). 

Mammata (1050-1150): Sahgita Ratna Mala. 

Rudrasena (before Devendra). 

Someshvara II (1131): Manasollasd or Abhilashartha Chin- 
tamani. 

Lochana Kavi* (1160): Ragd Tarahgini. 

* There has been some speculation about the date of LochanS. Kavi. The 
Ragd Tarangim bears the date 1082 of the ShakS. era. This would be 1160 
a.d. LochanS. Kavi, however, mentions the names of JayadevS. and Vidyapati. 
The date of JayadevSLis about 1116 a.d., but the known Maithili poet Vidyapati 
is thought to have lived about the fourteenth century. Either LochanS, 
lived after the fourteenth century, or this name refers to some other 
Vidyapati. It appears that there is a local ShakS era in the East of India 
according to which 1082 would be 1700 a.d. This would bring Lochani to a 
much later date, but against it there is the fact that LochanS. is quoted by 
Hfiday& Naraya$& (c. 1667) who himself is quoted by Bhavi BhaffS. (c. 
1700). 

The work of LochanS. has therefore been dated either 1160 A.D., or four¬ 
teenth century (after Vidyapati), or 1700 a.d. 

Since the last date seems impossible, it is likely that the earlier of the 
remaining dates is the true one and that as some Bengali scholars assert, 
there was an earlier Vidyapati. 
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Paramardi (1165-1203 ?). 

DevendrS. (after Bhoja): Sangita Muktavall. 

SomeshvarS, III (1174-1177): Sangita Ratnavall. 
£haradatanay& (c. 1200): Bhdva Prakaiha. 

Nany& Bhupala or Nanya Deva (eleventh or twelfth 
century, between Abhinava Gupta and Sharhgadeva): 
Sarasvatl Hridayalamkara. 

JaitrS Simhi (c. 1213? before Hammira): Bharatd Bhashya. 
SharngadevH (1210-1247): Sangita Ratnakara. 


II 

Jayasimha (before Hammira). 

Ganapati (c. 1253? before Hammira). 

Jayasena (c. 1253): Nritta Ratnavall. 

Hammira (1283 or 1364): Sangita Shringard Hard. 

Gopala Nayaka (1295-1315). 

Pratap (King ?): Sangita Chuddmani. 

Palkuriki Somanatha (thirteenth-fourteenth century): 

Panditaradhyacharita, Basava Parana. 

Vasanta Raja (King Kumaragiri, before fourteenth centxjry): 

Vasanta Rajlya Natya Shdstrd. 

Digambara Suri (before Parshvadeva). 

Parshvadeva (before Simha Bhupala, after Bhoj& and 
Paramardi): Sangita Samaya Sara. 

Sharngadhara (1300-1350): Sharhgadhard Paddhati. 
Haripala (1309-1312): Sangita Sudhakard. 

Shri Vidya Chakravartin (early fourteenth): Bharatd San- 
graha . 

Sudhakalasa (1323-1349): Sangita Upanishad. 
Simhabhupa. 13 . (c. 1330): Sudhakard, a comm, on Sangita 
Ratnakara. 

Vi 4 hveshvar 3 . (c. 1330). 

Vidyarany 5 . (1320-1380): Sangita Sara 
Vem 3 . Bhupala (late fourteenth—early fifteenth century): 
Sangita Chintdmani. 

Gopendri Tippa Bhupala (1423-1446): Jala Dipika. 
Kumbhakarna (1433-1468): Sangita Raja, Sangita Krama 
Dipika. 

KallinlthS. (middle fifteenth century): Kalanidhi, a comm, 
on Sangita Ratnakard. 
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KamalS. LochanS. (c. fifteenth ?,): Sangita Chintdmani, 
Sahgitdmritd. 

Ke&iavA (between 1240 and 1664): comm, on Sangita 
Ratnakara. 

Ramananda NarayanS. Shiva Yogin (after thirteenth cen¬ 
tury): Natyd Sarvasva Dipikd. 


The longest work of the medieval period is the Sangita 
Ratnakara of Sharngadeva (1210-1247 a.d.). It has several 
valuable commentaries, two of which—by SimhabhupaJS. (c. 
1330) and by KallinatM (fifteenth century)—have been pub¬ 
lished.* The Rdgd Tarahgini of Lochana may also belong to 
this period. 


The Fourth [Modern) Period 

With the advent of foreign invasions musical culture quickly 
decays. A few authors, however, either attempt to restate the 
old theory or to re-shape it so that it may agree with a chang¬ 
ing practice. Musicians had found many points of the recon¬ 
structed medieval theory irrelevant when it was confronted 
with the musical practice of their day. A series of attempts 
was therefore made to reconcile it with the facts. The chief 
works of this kind are the Svara-mela-Kaldnidhi of Rama- 
matyS. (1549), the Rdgd Vihodha of Som&nathS. (1610), the 
Sangita Darpana of DamodarS. MishrS. (1625) and especially 
the Chaturdandi Prakaihika of VenkatS. Makhin (1620) the 
systematizer of Kamatic music. But these efforts* only 
added to the confusion, for in their attempt to explain apparent 
contradictions these late authors often forced very far-fetched 
interpretations upon the ancient technical terms and theories. 

There followed a series of more recent works which complete 

* In the first chapter of his Sangitd Ralnakard, Sharrigadevi gives the 
following list of his chief predecessors: 

“SadsUhivi, Shiva, Brahma, Bharati, Kaihyapi Muni, Matangi, Yashfiki, 
Durga-Shakti, Sharduli, Kohali, ViShakhili, Dantili (D at till), Kambali, 
AShvatari, ViLyu, ViShvavasu, Rambha, Arjuni, NaradS, Tumburu, 
Afijaneyi, Matjigupti, Ravan&, NandikeShvari, Svati, Guni, Binduraji, 
Kshe tri-raj 3 ., Rahali, Rudrati, NanyS. Bhupali, and king Bhoji, Paramardi 
and Some§hi the world emperor; then the commentators of BharatS: Lollafi, 
Udbhafi, Shankuki, Bhaffi, AbhinavS. Gupti, the famous Kirtidhari and 
many more in the past were experts in music.” 8 
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the link between ancient and modern music. In Northern 
India the Sangita Parijata of Ahobal3 (c. 1690) is considered 
the most important of these. 


Chief Writers of the Fourth {Modern) Period 

Harinayaka (c. 1500): Sangita Sara. 

Mesh 3 karn 3 (before 1509): Raga Mala. 

Madan 3 .pa. 13 . Dev 3 (c. 1528) Ananda Sahjivana. 

Lakshmi Narayan 3 (first quarter of the sixteenth century): 
Sangita Suryodaya. 

Lakshmidhara (sixteenth century): Bharata Shastrd Grantha. 
Ramamaty 3 (1550): Svara-mela-kala-nidhi. 

Pundarik 3 Vitthal 3 (late sixteenth century): Shadraga Chan- 
drodaya, Raga Mala, Raga Mahjari, Nartana Nirnaya. 
Tanappachary 3 (Tan-sen ?) (guru of Venkat 3 Makhin. c. 
1600). 

Madhav 3 Bhatt 3 (before 1610): Sangita Chandrika. 
Som 3 nath 3 (1610): Raga Vibodha. 

Govind 3 Dikshit 3 (1614): Sangita Sudha. 

Govind 3 (?): Sahgraha Chudamani. 

Venkat 3 Makhin (c. 1620): Chaturdandi Prakashika. 
Damodar 3 Mishr 3 (1625): Sangita Darpana. 

Hriday 3 Narayan 3 Dev 3 (c. 1667): Hridaya Kautuka, 
Hridaya Prakasha. 

Basav 3 Raja (1698-1715): Shiva Tattva Ratnakara. 
Ahobal 3 (before Shrl Nivas 3 and Bhav 3 Bhatt 3 . First half 
of seventeenth century or earlier): Sangita Parijata. (trans¬ 
lated into Persian in 1724). 

§hri Nivas 3 (late seventeenth century): Raga Tattva Vibodha. 
Abhilas 3 (seventeenth century): Sangita Chandra. 
Jagaddhar 3 (fourteenth to seventeenth century): Sangita 
Sdrasva. 

Kamalakar 3 (later than 1600): Sangita Kamalakara. 
Kikaraj 3 (seventeenth century): Sangita Saroddhdra. 
JagajjyotirmaM (seventeenth century): Sangita Sara Sah- 
graha, Sangita Bhaskara. , 

Raghunath 3 Bhup 3 (seventeenth century): Sangita Sudha. 
Nang 3 Raja (?): Sangita Gahga Dharand. 

Ved3 or Mudaved 3 (during the reign of Shahaji 1684-1712): 
Sangita Makaranda, Sangita Pushpahjali. 
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Vangamani (seventeenth century): Sangita Bhaskara. 

Shukambhara (before eighteenth century): Sangita Damo- 
dara. 

Somanarya (after 1609): Ncity a Chudamani. 

BhavS. BhattSL (alias AnushtupS. Chakravart! after AhobalS. 
c. 1700): Anupd Sangita Ahkuiha, Anupd Sangita 
Ratndkara, Anupd Sangita Vilasd. 

TulajadhipS. (ruled 1729-35): Sangita Saramrita. 

Narayana (King) (late eighteenth century): Sangita Nard- 
yana. 

Kavi-ratna Narayana (eighteenth century): Sangita Sarani. 

Govinda (eighteenth century): Sangita Shastra Sankshepa. 

Gopinatha. Kavi BhushanS (late eighteenth century): 
Kavichintamani. 

Pratap Singh (1779-1804): Sangita Sagard. 

Balarama Varma (ruled 1798-1810): Bala-ramd-Bharata. 

^hrikantha (late eighteenth century): Rasa Kaumudi. 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 

Rama varma Maharaja: Sangita Kritayah. 

Appa Tulsi: Abhinava Tala Mahjari, Raga Chandrika, Ragd 
Kaipadrumahkura, Sangita Sudhakard. 

Krishnananda Vyasa: Raga Kalpadruma (1843). 
Appalacharya: Sangita Sahgraha Chintamani. 

Sourindra Mohan Sharma (Raja Tagore): Sangita Sara 
Sahgraha (1875). 

Vishnu Sharma (Pandit Bhatkhande): Abhinava Raga 
Mahjari (1921), Shrimallakshydsahgitam (1921). * 


Main authors in North Indian Languages other than 

Sanskrit 

Raja Mansingh Tomar (1486-1518): Mdnd Kautuhald 
(Hindi). 

Tan Sen (c. 1549): Raga Mala (Hindi). 

Shri RamS. MaM: Raga Vichara (Hindi). 

HarivallabhS.: Sangita Darpana (Hindi) (mss. dated 1673). 
Gang§. Ram: Seth (comment, on Sang. Ratn.) (Hindi). 

Deo Kavi: Raga Ratnakara (1673) (Hindi). 
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sAmA vedA 

I 

GANDHARVA vedA 


The teachers of the GandharvS VedS 


THE SHIVA TRADITION 
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Note: Authors by whom some writing is available, if only a verse, are marked with an +. 
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Saiyid “Abd-al Wali” Uzlat: Ragd Mala (1759) (Hindus- 
thani). 

Kavi Krishna: Ragd Kutuhala (1781) (Hindi). 

Maharaja Sawai Pratap SimhS. Dev& of Jaipur (1779-1804): 
Sahgttd Sara (Hindi). 

Muhammad Rezza: Nagmat-e-Asaphi (1813) (Persian). 
Radha Mohan Sen: Sahgita Tarahga (1818) (Bengali). 
Diwan Lacchhiram; Buddhi Prakd&hd Darpana (1823) 
(Hindi). 

Krishnananda Vyasa Deva: Ragd Kalpadruma (1842-1849) 
(Hindi and Bengali). 

Chhatra. Nripati: Rada Ratnavali (1854) (Hindi). 

Chunni Lalji Gossain: Nadd Vinoda (1896) (Hindi). 

Bhanu Kavi (Jagannath Prasad): Kavya Prabhakara (1909) 
(Hindi). 


Northern and Southern Music 
■ % fcc q Pw i 1 

"Because countries differ, things have different names." 

(Ragd Kalpadrumi ).* 

The later medieval author Ramamatya wrote, in 1550 a.d., 
“The science of music has both in theory and in practice 
degenerated into conflicting views.” ( Svar . Kal. 1, 24.)* 
Though the many schools of music in India to-day each lay 
claim to the same ancient treatises, there are important differ¬ 
ences jn the music of the various parts of India. Hardly any 
of the modes of South Indian music are exactly identical with 
those of North Indian. Even in the North, rag&s and styles 
greatly differ from one province to another. Besides, there 
remain in many regions, in certain valleys of the Himalayas 
in particular, archaic forms of music with an upper tonic 
and a descending scale the study of which would be of great 
interest for the understanding of ancient music. Yet whatever 
these differences may be, they should not be over-estimated. 
It should be borne in mind that all these musical systems are 
but variations in the application of one common musical 
theory. They all pertain to the modal system of music ex¬ 
pounded in the ancient treatises and their differences are not 
structural but merely differences in style or classification, 
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It is a common saying in South India that Southern music 
represents the more ancient school while Northern music has 
evolved under outside influences. Except on very minor 
points, this opinion does not, however, agree with the facts. 
South Indian music was subjected to systematic reforms, one 
of the main reformers being Venkata. Makhin in the seven¬ 
teenth century. North Indian classical music, on the other 
hand, though it lent itself easily to temporary fashions, did 
not attempt to systematize them and seems to have remained 
very much what it was in spite of changes. It still conforms 
to-day with the definitions of the most ancient books. 

The many stories that tell how the various styles of North 
Indian music were invented by musicians of the Muhammadan 
period have probably no basis in reality. Under Muslim rule, 
age-old stories were retold as if they had happened at the court 
of Akbar, simply to make them more vivid, and in conformity 
with the fashion of the day. Such transferences of legend are 
frequent everywhere. In Western countries, many a pagan 
god in this way became a Christian saint and many ancient 
legends were rearranged to fit into a Christian world. Some 
episodes in the life of the Buddha, for example, found their 
way into the Lives of the Saints where the Buddha appears 
under the name of St. Josaphat. 

* * * 

The impartial ear of sound-measuring instruments makes 
one marvel at the wonderful accuracy of the scales used by 
the great “Ustads” of Northern India—scales which in every 
way conform with the requirements of ancient Hindu theory. 
To say that they pertain to, or have been influenced by, the 
Arab or the Persian system shows a very superficial knowledge 
of the subject. These systems, originally mostly derived from 
Indian music, have become so reduced and impoverished in 
comparison with it that no one can seriously speak of their 
having had any influence on its development—unless one is 
referring only to the setting of certain types of poetry or to 
certain mannerisms or ways of sitting or of placing the voice. 
In fact the whole of the theory and most of the practice of 
Arab as well as Persian music is the direct descendant of the 
ancient Turkish music. At the beginning of the Muslim era, 
the Arabs themselves had hardly any musical system worth 
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mentioning, and all the Arabic theoreticians—Avicenna,* Al- 
Farabi, Safi ud’din, and others—are claimed by the Turks as 
Turkish in culture if not always in race. In fact, they merely 
expounded in Arabic the old Turkish system interpreted in 
the light of Greek theory. This Turkish system was well known 
to medieval Hiridu scholars who often mention it (under the 
name of Turushki) as a system closely allied to Indian music. 
As I have explained elsewhere, f the seventeen intervals of the 
octave, as used by the Arabs, are identical with seventeen of 
the twenty-two Indian shrutis, and there is no modal form in 
Arabic music which is not known to the Hindus. 


* Avicenna was bom about 980 a.d. in Balkh, in what is now known as 
Afghan Turkestan and, though his father is said to have been a Persian, the 
Turks claim him as their own in language and culture, 
f See the author’s Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales, p. 126. 
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THE NATURE OF SOUND 

ijfafa Mr?: 

qaiwmi^t: i 

*Mj$r§it*qr qgq: wfMtat 
nqfa irofa *«?: 11 

"Sound (Nadi) is the treasure of happiness for the happy, the 
distraction of those who suffer, the winner of the hearts of hearers, 
the first messenger of the God of Love. It is the clever and easily 
obtained beloved of passionate women. May it ever, ever, be 
honoured. It is the fifth approach to the Eternal Wisdom, the 
Veda." (Sangita Bhashya.) 

A LTHOUGH the philosophy of sound is given a very 
important place in all the ancient treatises on music, we 
L do not propose to deal with it very extensively here, for 
it is beyond the scope of this book. We shall limit ourselves to 
brief definitions of sound and of the different kinds of music, 
and then pass directly to practical description of the different 
elements that unite to form the Indian musical scales. 


Intelligible Sound ( Nada) 

Sound is said to be of two kinds, one a vibration of ether, 
the other a vibration of air. The vibration of ether, which 
remains unperceived by the physical sense, is considered the 
principle of all manifestation, the basis of all substance. It 
corresponds with what Pythagoras called the "music of the 
spheres" and forms permanent numerical patterns which lie 
at the very root of the world’s existence. This kind of vibration 
is not due to any physical shock, as are all audible sounds. It 
is therefore called anahatS., "unstruck". The other kind of 
sound is an impermanent vibration of the air, an image of the 
ether vibration of the same frequency. It is audible, and is 
always produced by a shock. It is therefore called 5 hat& or 
"struck". 

Thus the Sangita Makaranda (i, 4-6) says: 

"Sound is considered to be of two kinds, unstruck and 
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struck; of these two, the unstruck will be first described. 

“Sound produced from ether is known as 'unstruck’. In this 
unstruck sound the Gods delight. The Yogis, the Great 
Spirits, projecting their minds by an effort of the mind into 
this unstruck sound, depart, attaining Liberation." 7 

“Struck sound is said to give pleasure, ‘unstruck’ sound 
gives Liberation.” (N dr add Pur and) * 

But “this (unstruck sound) having no relation with human 
enjoyment does not interest ordinary men.” ($h. tat. Ratn. 
6, 7, 12.)* 

Not all audible vibrations are musical sounds. The sounds 
used in music are those whose mutual relations form an image 
of the basic mathematical laws of the universe. Thus musical 
sounds reproduce the first creation of the Primordial Intellect. 
This creation is at the same time a rhythm and a thought. In 
correspondence with this, the main characteristic of musical 
sounds is that, although they form simple physical relations, 
yet at the same time they convey ideas, they are expressions. 
This is why the sound of music is called “Nada”, “intelligible 
sound”, and is said to result from the union of physical breath 
with the fire of intellect. 

“The syllable ‘Na’ means breath, the syllable ‘da’ the fire 
(of intellect). Born of the union of breath and fire, intelligible 
sound is called Nada.” (Sang. Mak. 4, 18, reproduced in 
Sang. Ratn. 1, 3, 6, and Sang. Darp. 1, 39.) 10 


The Different Kinds of Musical Sound 

In musical sound three main elements are usually con¬ 
sidered—intensity, pitch and timbre. 

Intensity is the relative strength of the sound, whether 
soft or vigorous. 

Pitch is defined by the interval or the number of vibrations 
(shrutis). 

Timbre is the resonance of harmonics which differentiates 
the sound of various instruments or voices. 

Timbres are classified into five main categories: 

"Struck sounds are known to be of five kinds—produced by 
the nail (strings), by wind (flutes), from leather (drums), from 
metal (percussion-instruments) or from the body (the voice).” 
(Sang. Mak. 1, 7.) 11 
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Sacred and Secular Music 

Music is of several kinds, each of which, according to its aim, 
follows distinctive rules. Certain combinations of sound help 
mental concentration and spiritual development. These are 
used in the higher form of sacred music which, in India, is 
connected with the singing of the SamS. Ved&. The theory of 
this sacred art is kept very secret for its power is said to be 
great. 

Some aspects of the higher theory of sound are, however, 
often brought into practice for magical ends, for the treatment 
of diseases, or in taming dangerous animals. Most village 
magicians know how to utilize with great efficacy the psychic 
and hypnotic effect of certain sounds. 

But there are other kinds of sound-relations which merely 
give pleasure, evoking tender emotions and pleasing ideas. 
Only such kinds of sound come within the scope of secular or 
De£hi music, with which alone we are here concerned. 

The following are the chief terms used in ancient books to 
define the different kinds of music: 

GITA (Music): 

"A particular arrangement of sounds which is pleasing [to 
hear] is called music (gitS.). It is of two kinds—sacred or 
celestial (gandharv 5 .) and profane (gan&).” (Sang. Rain. II, 
4, i reproduced in Svar. Kal. 2, 6.) 18 

GANDHARVA (Sacred or Celestial Music): 

“That (music) which, sung by the celestial musicians or by 
those who know the theory of sacred music, has come to them 
through the beginningless tradition, and which is the sure 
means of attaining Liberation, is known to the sages as 
Celestial (gandharv£).” (Sang. Ratn. II, 4, 2, and Svar. Kal. 
2, 7.) 18 

This celestial music is also called the “music of contempla¬ 
tion” (marg&),* and it is said to be composed in accordance 
with the cosmic laws of which physical harmony is but a 
reflection.! 

“That music, source of [all] development, which, in the 
beginning, was seen by the Creator in His contemplation and 

* The derivation of the word tndrgd is given by Kallin&thi: “MargS. means 
'to contemplate' ”. 14 

t The correspondences between spoken and musical sounds according to 
MSLrgS theory are given in the Rudrd-damarUdbhavd-siUrd- Vivaranam. 
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afterwards performed by BharatS, and the other seers in the 
resplendent presence of Shambhu (Shiva), the Giver of Peace, 
is called the music of contemplation (marg&).” {Chat. Raga. 
i, 8-9; and Sang. Ratn. 1, 1, 22-23.)“ 

GAnA {Profane Music)'. 

"That (music) which is composed according to rules by 
experts, which is sung in the modes of secular or worldly 
music (deshi rag&s), and which charms the people is gana, 
profane music’.” {Sang. Ratn. II, 4, 3 and Svar. Kal. 2, 9.)“ 

DEShI {Secular Music): 

"The song, dance and play of instruments, different from 
country to country and performed as their people please, 
which charms the heart, is called deshi (secular).” {Chat. 
Raga. 1,10; and Sang. Ratn. 1,1, 23.) 17 

Matahga Muni considers that the word deshi (worldly) 
applies to all earthly music. “Sound (dhvani) goes everywhere 
in every place, hence it is called deshi.” (Brihaddeihi 1, 2.)“ 
"All the world, animate or inanimate, is subject to sound 
(dhvani). Sound is divided into two kinds—manifest and un¬ 
manifest. Manifest is the sound that comes to the lips in the 
form of a ‘melodic movement’ (varn&), giving rise to de£hi 
(secular) music.” {id. 1, 12.)“ 
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THE SCALE 
The Tonic or Drone 

A LL music is based upon relations between sounds. These 
ZA relations can, however, be worked out in different ways,* 
JL \. giving rise to different groups of musical systems, each 
of which has possibilities of expression peculiar to itself. 

The modal group of musical systems, to which practically 
the whole of Indian music belongs, is based on the establish¬ 
ment of relations between diverse successive sounds or notes 
on the one hand and, on the other, upon a permanent sound 
fixed and invariable, the ‘‘tonic”. 

Contrary to common belief, modal music is not merely 
melody without accompaniment, nor has a song or melody, in 
itself, anything to do with mode. The modes used in the 
music of the Christian Church are modes only in name, though 
they may have been real modes originally. But much of 
Scottish and Irish music, for example, is truly modal: it belongs 
to the same musical family as Indian music and is independent 
of the Western harmonic system. 

Indian music, like all modal music, thus exists only by the 
relations of each note with the tonic. It is this relation that 
determines whether a given note is a minor third, a fifth, a 
seventh or a fourth. The relation with the tonic, in fact, deter¬ 
mines the expression of any given sound. The tonic must 
therefore be constantly heard. It can either be kept in the 
background like a drone or repeated at very frequent intervals, 
as is generally done in playing a stringed instrument. It should 
be remembered that the drone is not merely intended to keep 
the singers in tune, so that they may attack always at the 
correct pitch, but it is the key to all modal expression. So long 
as the hearer has not entirely identified himself with the tonic, 
but still perceives drone and melody as separate entities, it is 
impossible for him to follow or understand the meaning and 
the beauty of modal music. 

* See the author’s Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales, p. 21. 
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It appears that at different periods different notes were 
taken as the starting-point of the scale. But the Shadj3. (Sa, 
C), the tonic of all modem music, seems to have been con¬ 
sidered as such since medieval times. 

"Shadja. (Sa, C) is the first of all the notes and so it is the 
main or chief note.” (Simh. Comm, on Sang. Ratn. t, 4, 
6 - 8 .)*° 

Although certain notes are more usually chosen as the 
tonic, any sound, whatever its pitch, becomes the tonic of 
scales that are built upon it. Shadja (the tonic), which we here 
always transcribe as C, has not a fixed pitch like the C of key¬ 
board instruments. Thus: 

"Dattila explains that the Shadja (the tonic) may be 
established at will at any pitch (on any shruti) and that, by 
relation with it, the other notes should be established at 
the proper intervals.” (Simh. Comm, on Sang. Ratn. 1, 4, 
15-16.) 21 

But a common tonic is necessary so that the ragas, all built 
upon it, may be easily compared. In the notations of ragas 
which form the second volume of this book, the tonic in every 
case is C, since that is usually considered the first note of the 
modern Western scale, just as Sa (in present-day music always 
the tonic) is the first note of the present Indian scale. 

With C as tonic, the white keys of any keyed instrument, 
such as the piano or organ, give approximately the major 
mode or unaltered (shuddha) scale, the scale of Bilaval 
in modem Indian music. Then the different modes can 
easily be visualized as modifications of this basic (shuddha) 
scale. 

The fact that the tonic used by most singers is lower—often 
B flat (Ni komala)—is of minor importance. Once the real 
nature of each mode has been properly understood (and 
musical practice shows that this is easier if the tonic is always 
C) the modes can be transposed into any pitch that may be 
suitable for different voices or instruments. 


The Seven Svaras (Notes) • 

The word "note”, by which we here translate svara, is 
usually taken to mean merely a certain pitch of sound; but 
the word svara means a pitch of sound plus an expression, so 
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it would be more correctly rendered as "expressive note”. As 
MatangS. says: 

"The sound that generates an expression is a svari, a note.” 
(BfihaddeShi comm, on i, 63.) 22 

The derivation of the word "svarS.” is given as follows: 

"The word svar3. (note) is authoritatively known to 
mean 'that which shines of itself’—from rajri (to shine) 
with the word sva (self) as prefix.” (Matangi, Brihadde&hi 1, 
63.)** 

Indian music recognizes seven main and two secondary 
notes or svar&s. These notes represent definite intervals and, 
as such, form the basic or "natural” (shuddhS) scale. They can, 
however, be raised or lowered to form other scales. In that 
case they are considered "altered” (vikrita). The notes that 
form the basic scale are called pure (shuddha); notes lowered 
by half a tone are said to be komala (soft=flat); notes raised 
by half a tone are called tivra (sharp). 

According to the Indian theory, the sounds of music are 
first perceived as relative pitches or intervals. It is only when 
their action has lasted for some time that these intervals 
convey to the mind an idea or an expression. Hence the arith¬ 
metical classification of sounds as intervals is considered prior 
to, and the basis of, their musical classification as "expressive 
notes”. This differentiation, which was known to the ancient 
Greek as well as to the ancient Indian theorists, explains why 
the shrutis, or intervals, are considered the basis of the svar&s 
or notes, or (in Greek terms) why the enharmonic is considered 
the basis of both chromatic and diatonic. 

MatangS. says: 

"ShadjS (C) and the other notes (svaras) are always mani¬ 
fested through the ‘interval they form with the tonic’, their 
Shrutis, just as a pitcher in the dark is made manifest by a 
lamp.” (Brihaddelhl 1, 36.) 24 

The commentary on the Raga Vibodhd (1, 14) adds: "What 
then constitutes a note, a svar&? What is the particularity 
of these seven sounds? It is their intelligibility, their capacity 
to please the mind, to appeal to the consciousness of the hearer. 
And that they do this of themselves, without external aid.” 
NihghankS. (SharngadevS) says: 

"Sound is first heard as an interval, a 4 hruti; but the reson¬ 
ance that immediately follows, conveying of itself (without 
external aid), an expression to the mind of the hearer, is 
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called a ‘svarS.', a ‘musical note’." (Sang. Ratn. i, 3, 24-25.)“ 
And: 

"The expressive sound, attractive and pleasing, which 
resounds immediately after the exact interval (the Shruti) 
has manifested itself, is called svari (note)." (Sang. Darp. 
1. 57 -)" 

The notes are seven in number. 

“From the [twenty-two main] intervals (shrutis) come the 
seven notes (svar&s) called Shad j a, Rishabha, Gandhari, 
MadhyamS, PanchamS, Dhaivata, Nishada.” (Chat. Raga. 1, 
18-19; Sang. Darp. 1, 167; Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 7, 22-23.)” 

“Others call them (for short): 

Sa(Do), Ri(Re), Ga(Mi), Ma(Fa), Pa(Sol), Dha(La), and Ni 
(Si).” (Sang. Darp. 1, 168.) 28 

These notes, classified according to their relative import¬ 
ance, form the different parts of the “person" of the modal 
scale (murch’hana). 

"The note Sa (Do, the tonic) is said to be the soul, Ri(Re) is 
called the head, Ga (Mi) is the arms, Ma (Fa) the chest, Pa 
(Sol) the throat, Dha (La) the hips, Ni (Si) the feet. Such are 
the seven limbs of the modal scale.” (Narada Samhita 2, 53- 
54 -)“ 

"These notes, as a rule seven, correspond, in the view of 
MatangS, with the seven basic elements of the physical body, 
and issue from the seven centres of the subtle body (chakras).” 
(Kali. comm, on Sang. Ratn. 3, 23.) 30 

An interesting way of defining the intervals represented by 
the svaras or notes of the unaltered (shuddha) scale is based on 
the cry of certain animals. 

Most animals have a distinct cry based on two notes. If we 
consider the lower note as the Sa (Do), the higher note will 
give us a second, a third, a fourth, etc. This can be very 
easily verified by observation. Thus: 

"Shadja (the octave) is sounded by the peacock; the next 
note Rishabha (the major second) is uttered by the chataka 
bird. The goat bleats Gandhara (the minor third),’" the heron 
(krauncha) cries Madhyama (the perfect fourth). In the 
season of flowers, Panchama (the perfect fifth) is softly sung 
by the cuckoo (kokiia). Dhaivata (the natural sixth) is 
croaked by the frog in the season of rains. At all times, O 

* In terms of the modem one, the ancient natural scale would contain an 
E flat and a B flat (Ga komali and Ni komalS). 
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Goddess! NishadS (the minor seventh) is trumpeted by the 
elephant.” (KohalS quoted in Brihaddeihx, comm, on 63.)” 

A similar list is given in the Naradd Samhita (2, 55-56) and a 
slightly different one in the Mandukt Shikshd (1, 9) and in the 
A 1 aradtya Shikshd (I, V. 4-5) also reproduced in the Shiva 
tatva Ratnakara. (VI, 7, 33-35). 

The peacock’s octave starts from the upper note. Kalidasa 
says: 

"Both listened to the lovely cry of crested peacocks raising 
their heads at the sound of the axle of the chariot. In this 
cry resound two kinds of ShadjS svarS.” (Raghuvamshd, 1, 
390 32 

We observe that the goat bleats the minor third (Do Mib, 
Sa-Ga komalS) that the angry elephant gives a prolonged Si 
flat (Ni komala) interspersed with repeated lower Do-s (Sa). 
This shows clearly what was the ancient natural scale. 

Readers in India will be familiar with the fifth of the cuckoo. 

Some modern writers have suggested that these animal 
cries have an absolute pitch. So far as I am aware this is not 
a fact, but the intervals themselves do seem to be invariable. 


The Intercalary Notes, Kdkali Ni and Antard Ga 

To the seven main notes were added, in ancient music, two 
accessory notes dividing the major tones Ni, Sa (modern Ni k., 
Sa; Bb, C) and Ga, Ma (modern Ga k., Ma; Eb, F) into two 
half-tones. These two intercalary (sadharana) notes were 
called Kakali Ni (the pleasing Si) and AntarS Ga (intermediary 
Mi). 

"When two shrutis (half a tone) from Sa (Do) pass into Ni 
(Si), this is (called) Kakali (Sill, Ni shuddhS). The same from 
Ma (Fa) into Ga (Mi) is Antara (Mill, Ga shuddhS).” (Quoted 
in Simh. comm, on Sang. Ratn. 1,3, 40, and in Sh. tat. Ratn. 
VI, 7, 51.) 83 

"The note called Kakali is obtained by raising Ni (modem 
Ni k., Sib) by two shrutis. The note called AntarS is obtained 
from Ga (modern Ga k. Mib) in the same way. They are not 
properly considered notes (svarSs) because they cannot be 
taken as tonic (amshS). So NishadS (Ni k., Mib) and GandharS 
(Ga k., Mib) are given prominence over them.” (Datt. 16-17, 
also quoted by Simh. comm, on Sang. Ratn. 1, 3, 56.)“ 
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The Shrutis [Intervals) 

The names and classification of the intervals, the shrutis, as 
given in the ancient and the medieval books, present many 
problems of interpretation. For this there are the following 
reasons: (i) at different periods, different notes were taken as 
the tonic; (2) the more ancient treatises envisaged a descending 
scale, more recent ones an ascending scale; (3) even the scale 
considered natural was different at different periods. These 
difficulties will not surprise us if we remember that not only 
hundreds but thousands of years may have elapsed between 
the composition of different treatises. 

As we have already seen, a note and its name, depend upon 
its relation with a fixed sound, the tonic; it can be a fourth, a 
fifth (a Ma (Fa), a Pa (Sol) etc.) only by relation wtih a basic 
sound (in modern Indian music, always the Sa—supposed 
here to correspond with C). Without such a relation an isolated 
sound cannot properly be called a “note’', a svara. 

Notes, therefore, depend upon intervals. From the dual 
point of view of physical relation and intelligible expression, 
the intervals from which the notes are produced are called 
“shrutis”, that is “audible”,* since it is only through 
hearing that the idea conveyed by the intervals can be grasped. 

The number of possible intervals in relation to a given note 
is obviously limitless. Yet, the number of intervals used in 
music is comparatively small. This is due to the phenomenon 
of “consonance”. When the number of vibrations of two or 
more sounds are related with one another in simple ratios, the 
sounds seem to merge into one another. This is called conson¬ 
ance and is due to the fact that in such a case many of the 
“harmonics”, which form the upper structure of all sounds, 
coincide. Consonance gives our sense of hearing a pleasing 
and restful sensation. 

Intervals, however, do not merely produce pleasing or un¬ 
pleasing sensations. Like words, they also convey to the mind 
of the hearer distinct and definite expressions. 

The Indian theory of music considers that a normal ear can 
easily perceive sixty-six distinct intervals within the compass 

* "It is grasped by the ear, hence it is called ‘ihruti’ (audible).’’ 36 “ ‘Shru’, 
which means ‘hearing’, is the root of the word. To this is added the (feminine) 
suffix ‘ktin’ (denoting an ‘abstract noun’). In this way the term ‘ihruti’ 
is derived by experts in words [to represent] the 'means of expression’.” 
(Bfihadde&hi, comm, on 1, 26.) 38 
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of an octave—intervals, that is, which, when played one after 
another, appear distinctly as separate steps (we shall see later 
what these intervals are). We find, however, that among 
these intervals twenty-two are chiefly used in music. These 
twenty-two are those which represent the simpler ratios with 
the tonic and which convey to our mind the most distinct and 
pleasing expressions. In practice, therefore, the shrutis are 
said to number twenty-two, though, theoretically, sixty-six 
are possible. We may say, then, that within one octave we 
can accurately distinguish twenty-two distinct expressions and 
sixty-six distinct pitches; beyond this we can naturally con¬ 
ceive of limitless relations of sounds, but we shall never be 
able to recognize them easily by ear, so they cannot be 
utilized in music. 

Three classes of intervals were already mentioned by Kohal&: 

"Some experts in the knowledge of intervals say that they 
number twenty-two. Others speak of sixty-six and some con¬ 
sider them numberless.” (Kohala, quoted in Brihaddeihi, comm. 
oni,28,and in both Simhabhupala'sand Kallinatha’s comm.on 
Sang. Ratn. i, 3, 8-9 and io-i6.) 37 

The complete scale of the shrutis is not a practical musical 
scale which can be directly used in a melodic form. It is simply 
the assemblage of the different intervals used in different 
modes, and the standard, therefore, by which they can be 
compared and studied. 

It is impossible to sing the complete scale of the Shrutis 
accurately in succession (as some singers pretend to do), but 
they can all be sung with perfect accuracy when they are em¬ 
bodied in expressive scales. Hence ParshvadevS says:. 

"The twenty-two sounds cannot be produced (in succession) 
by the throat. They should therefore be demonstrated on a 
stringed instrument.” (Attributed to the Sahglta Samayasara, 
though it is not to be found in the printed edition.) 88 


The Measure of the Shrutis 

According to the explanations given by BharatS. in the 
Natya Shastra and by Matangi in his Brihaddeiht, the interval, 
or Shruti, used as the basis of the division of the octave is the 
comma diesis 81/80, defined as the difference between Pa 
[modem Dha (A)] considered as the upper fourth (ratio 4/3) 
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from Ri [modem Ga (E)] and Pa as the lower fourth (4/3) from 
Sa [modem Ri (D)]. This comma is called the "measuring” or 
"standard” interval. 

“The interval produced by the raising or lowering of Pan- 
chamS (modem A, Dha), [which can also be envisaged as a] 
softening or [a difference in string-] length, is called the 
"standard interval” (pramana shruti).” (Nat. Sh. 28, 22; and 
BfihaddeShi, comm, on 1, 28.) 39 

It is in fact true that if to the perfect fourth Ri Pa (D G, 
ancient Sa Ma) of 9 shrutis we add the minor tone Pa Dha 
(G A, ancient Ma Pa) of 3 shrutis, and then the perfect fourth 
Dha Ri (A D, ancient Pa Sa) of 9 shrutis, we find the octave 
from Ri to Ri (D to D) too short: 

9 Shrutis + 3 + 9 = 21; (i.e. 4 x x 4 = ~). 

3 9 3 81 

The difference between this and the real octave (2/1) is one 

Shruti or comma (81/80). Thus: 21 + 1 =22or?-^ x — =- 

81 80 1 

To obtain a perfect octave, then, we must either make the 
fourth Dha Ri (A D) too large (27/20), or raise the harmonic 
Dha (A = 5/3) into Dha4- (A+ =27/16),* changing *the 
minor tone Pa Dha (G A = 10/9) into a major tone Pa Dha-f- 
(G A+ =9/8). But, in this latter case, the fourth Ga Dha+ 
(EA+) will become too large. To correct it, we may raise the 
Ga (E) into Ga+ (E+); but this will destroy its consonance 
with Ni (B). 

In this way we always have to choose between one perfect 
fourth or the other, the difference involved being in every 
case the very interval of one comma (81/80) or 5 savartsf 
which first appears at Dha (A) (ancient Pa). 

This “comma of Didymus”, as it is also called, was con¬ 
sidered by the Greeks, the Arabs and the Hindus as the logical 

* See notation-signs, pp. 49-54. 

f To represent the proportional ratios of intervals by numbers which 
can be added together, the easiest method is to take their logarithms. In 
the most usual system, the octave (2/1) is represented by the log. of 2, i.e. 
0.30103, which, multiplied by 1,000 for convenience, gives the division of 
the octave into 301.03 intervals, or, in practice, 3*01 intervals which are 
equal, can be added or subtracted, and are usually called SAVARTS, from 
the name of the physicist Savart (1791-1841) who advocated this system. 

The division of the tempered half-tone into one hundred “cents”, some¬ 
times used nowadays, does not allow direct use of logarithm-tables and is 
besides empirical and musically inaccurate. 
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unit for any practical division of the scale. Many modem 
acousticians agree with this view. 

The comma (81 /8o) has this peculiarity, that the differences 
between important simple intervals can almost always be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of it. For example, the difference between 
the major and minor tone 9/8 and 10/9 (Sa Ri and Ri Ga) 
is 9/8 X 9/10 = 81/80; the difference between the major half¬ 
tone (16/15) and the limma (256/243) is x the 

difference between the two minor thirds (C E i> )-* (Sa Ga k +) f 
= - and C Ebn (Sa Ga k n ) = ^) is - x - 7 - §^; the differ- 
ence between the harmonic third C E (Sa Ga) =5/4 and the 

Pythagorean third C E + (Sa Ga +) =81 /64 is g? x ^ 
and so on. 

This explains why a scale formed by adding to the twelve 
notes of the basic scale twelve other notes each raised by one 
comma, and twelve more each lowered by one comma, will 
give us practically all the intervals used in music. 

The complete division of the octave is, however, attained by 
adding or subtracting either one or two commas from each of 
the twelve notes of the basic chromatic scale, t This gives us a 
series of 53 intervals, which cannot all be used in modal scales 
though they may come into use through modulations (changes 
of tonic) or in certain forms of polyphony. If we further divide 
the disjunction which appears at each half-tone of this scale 
so as to form quarter tones, we obtain the division of the 
octave (Sa to upper Sa) into 65 intervals—that is, counting 
the note that forms the octave itself, the scale of sixty-six 
intervals or shrutis spoken of by KohalS.. 

It should be noted that this scale makes use only of two 
kinds of intervals—commas of 5 savarts and disjunctions of 8 
savarts. This is, in fact, besides the Pythagorean division 
into seven notes, the only possible complete division of the 
octave which uses only two sorts of intervals and which 
respects the fundamental consonances (fourth, fifth, etc.). 

* See the tuning-signs, pp. 49-54. 

t k. means "komali” (flat) and t. "tivri" (sharp). 

j See p. 50. 
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All other divisions of the octave are either irregular or, as 
is the case with all tempered scales, never give perfect 
consonances. 


The Notation of the Shrutis* 

To proceed further with the theory of the shrutis we require 
an accurate and simple way of writing down exact intervals. 
The following method of classification has been adopted here 
as the most simple and convenient. 

In order to write the sixty-six intervals of the complete scale, 
we shall use conventional signs placed beside the notes within 
the frame of the harmonic form of the chromatic scale, f 
which is the scale of modal music and which allows only one 
sort of accidental (either flat or sharp) for each note. This 
applies to both the European staff and the Indian syllabic 

notations. Thus, the sign-after the note means that it is 

lowered by two commas; the sign — means that the note is 
lowered by one comma; the sign + means that the note is 
raised by one comma, the sign + + that the note is raised by 
two commas. The sign n (natural) indicates the more usual 
note, neither raised nor lowered. 

In the following tables we shall leave aside the quarter-tones 
that divide the disjunctions into two approximately equal 
parts, since they are never in practice used in Indian music. 


* For transcription of the Shrutis in the European staff and Indian syllabic 
notations, see below: Notation of the intervals, p. 80. 
f See below, the section on “the Scale”, p. 72. 
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The Sixty-six Shrutis* 



* For explanation of the signs used in the Indian and Western staff nota¬ 
tions, see below: "Notation of the intervals”, p. 80. 
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Shrutis Dhak- DHak+ Dha~ Dha- Dha Dha+ Dha++ Nik- 

G++ 1/4 Ab- Abn Ab* 3/4 A- A- A A+ A*+ 1/4 Bb~ 
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NOTE. The comma is equal to five savarts (or 20 cents); 
the disjunction equals eight savarts (32 cents); the tempered 
half-tone twenty-five savarts (100 cents). 
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Of these theoretical intervals many, in practice, are very 
seldom used. The twenty-two (or twenty-four) most prominent 
intervals, which correspond to obviously distinct expressions 
and which are used in the teaching of modal music, are usually 
considered to be the following: 


C DMKiD El>- Et>»Et>+ E 8* r F|t-F#„(FIMG (At*-)A>, A>* A A. Bl>- Bt>. Bl>. B B» C 








BE 




s 


‘T3T 


On no grounds can these twenty-two divisions be considered 
equal. They refer only to twenty-two prominent intervals 
chosen out of the possible fifty-three (or sixty-six). In modal 
music a few other intervals are used, 

though seldom. They are the rare F— ^.- 

and Bb- ^ T 

and the still more rarely used D —, F +, m -w 

B++,E++,Db- -— 


The remaining divisions, necessary only when the tonic is 
changed, are not considered in modal practice. 

As we have already explained, if we add or subtract one 
comma to or from each of the twelve notes of the fundamental 
Pythagorean chromatic scale* we get a scale of thirty-six 
notes which contains practically all the intervals that are used 
in any form of music. 

In this scale each of the twelve notes thus has three positions 
—low, middle and high. This mode of division of the scale 
seems to have been used by the celebrated Tumburuf who 
expresses the strident character of all the raised notes and the 
mellowness of the lowered ones by connecting them with the 


* The Pythagorean chromatic scale has only major tones and limmas. 
Its third, sixth and seventh are therefore higher by one comma than the 
same notes of the harmonic scale. The Pythagorean scale is written in our 
notation: 

C D E+ F G A+ B+ C 

Sa Ri Ga+ Ma Pa Dha+ Ni+ Sa. 


The intermediary notes are: 

Dbn 
Rik a 


Ebn 

Gak„ 


F#n Ab n B ba 

Ma t n Dha k n Ni k n 


f A celestial musician, considered the originator of one of the chief ancient 
systems of music. He wrote a treatise now lost. 
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four humours of the body whose relative predominance is said 
to bring similar tendencies. He says: 

"A sound that is high is harsh (piercing). The wise know it 
to be bom from wind. 

"A low sound, deep and mellow, should be known as born 
from bile. 

"The attractive (perfect) sound is born from lymph. It is 
sweet and tender. 

"That which has the qualities of all three (the sound with 
vibrato) is known to be born from semen.” (Attributed to 
Tumburu by Kallinatha, comm, on Sang. Ratn. i, 3,10-16; and 
to Chatura in Brihadde&hi comm, on 27.) 40 


The Expression of the Shrutis 

As we have already seen, the division of the octave into 
sixty-six intervals is an acoustic division. Although we can 
clearly perceive the differences in pitch of different intervals 
and rapidly train our ear to recognize them, only a certain 
number will correspond with such expressions as are generally 
used in music. These expressions of the intervals have been 
carefully classified by ancient writers. Each shruti was given 
a name depicting its character. In the system of ParshvadevS, 
these names were even different for each octave. These expres¬ 
sions were further classified into five main groups or Jatis 
called "moderate, keen, large, tender, and compassionate”. 
We shall see later what these jatis are. 

"Dipta (keen), Ayata (large), Karuna (compassionate), 
Mridu (tender), Madhya (moderate), these are the five kinds 
(Jatis) of shrutis that are found in the notes.” (Sang. Ratn. 1, 
3, 27-28.) 41 

Because of the confusion that has resulted from changes in 
scale and in tonic the exact interpretation of the ancient 
Shrutis presents a number of problems which we shall not 
attempt to discuss here. 

The only safe way to interpret the ancient shrutis is to start 
from the actual expression of the intervals as they are found 
to exist in present-day musical practice. The notation of these 
expressions given in the following list has been worked out by 
careful measuring of the intervals used by musicians playing 
different ragcls and by noting the expression each particular 
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note conveyed to the musician and to his audience. It was 
found that the same intervals in the most different rag£s 
always, in themselves, produced the same kind of expression. 
The scale we give here is only the result of such experiments 
and may therefore be subject to improvement. 

In the following table we also compare the shrutis as they 
are given by Sharngadeva with the experimental ones. A few 
slight differences remain to be clarified. 

There is some difficulty in ascertaining which of the shrutis 
of Sharngadeva really was the tonic. This has led to very 
divergent interpretations. The three main ones start the scale 
from the shrutis Chhandovati, Kshobhini or even Ramya— 
corresponding with Dha (A), which is said to have been the 
ancient tonic of Narada. The Svara meld Kalanidhi (1549 
a.d.) takes Chhandovati as Sa (Tonic) but considers that 
“Prasuna”, Narada’s first shruti, corresponds with Kshobhini. 
On the other hand, Govinda in his Sanglta Shastra Sankshepa 
(c. eighteenth century) places the tonic Sa on Kshobhini. 

The shrutis are given by Sharngadeva as follows: 

“Tivra, Kumudvati, Manda, Chhandovati come within 
Shadja; 

Dayavati, Ranjani and Raktika dwell in Rishabha, 

Raudri and Krodha in Gandhara, 

while the shrutis Vajrika, Prasarini, Priti and Marjani have 
their place in Madhyama. 

Kshitih, Rakta, Sandipani and Alapini are in Panchama; 

Madanti, Rohini, Ramya shelter in Dhaivata; 

both Ugra and Kshobhini rest in Nishada.” (Sang. Ratn. 
1. 3>.35-39)“ 

I formerly followed the often admitted interpretation that 
starts the scale from Kshobhini, but closer study of the expres¬ 
sions given by Sharngadeva seems to show beyond doubt 
that his scale started from Chhandovati, as seen in the follow¬ 
ing tables. 
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(thundering) 

Gan ( E n ) calm , pleasing. 5/4 (Antard Go) 11 Prasarini Ayata (large) 

• (pervasive) 
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The Theory of the Classes of Intervals ( Shruti-jatis) 

As we have explained in another work,* the scale of the 
shrutis is composed of several series of fifths related by 
harmonic thirds. Starting from C(Sa), we build five successive 
ascending fifths and five successive descending fifths (we shall 
see later why there can be only five). This gives us the series 
of intervals generally known as Pythagorean. 

The five ascending fifths are: G (Pa), D (Ri), A4- (Dha-f), 
E+ (Ga + ;, B+ (Ni + j. 

The five descending fifths are: F (Ma), Bbn (Ni k n ), Ebn (Ga 
k n ), Abn (Dha k n ), Db— (Ri k—). 

If now, starting again from C, we descend by an harmonic 
minor third (6/5), this gives us the A n (Dha n ) which forms a 
sixth (5 /3) with the lower C, and which is lower by one comma 
(81/80) than the Pythagorean sixth A+ (Dha + ) — 27/16 
which we obtained before. 

If we build up ascending and descending fifths starting from 
this harmonic A n (Dha n ), they will all naturally fall one 
comma below those of the basic series. This new series gives us: 
E (Ga), B (Ni), F# — (Ma t—), Db— (Ri k—), etc. 

If again we base an harmonic minor third on A n (Dha n ) K we 

obtain Fjf-(Ma t-) = 25/18, basis of a series of fifths 

two commas below those of the basic series, thus: Db- 

(Ri k-), Ab- (Dha k-), Eb- (Ga k-), Bb- (Ni k-). 

And if, starting again from C (Sa), we ascend by an harmonic 
minor third, we obtain the high Eb + (Ga k + ) 6/5, the basis 
of a series of fifths all one comma higher than those of the basic 
series^ thus: Ab+ (Dha k + ), Dbn (Ri k n ), Ftf n (Ma t n ), B-f 
Ni + ). 

Similarly, an ascending harmonic minor third from Eb + 
(Ga k+) gives F#+ (Ma t + ) 36/25, the base of a series of 
fifths two commas higher than those of the basic series, thus: 
B+ + (Ni+ +), E+ + (Ga+ +), A++ (Dha++), D + 
(Ri+). 

We shall see more clearly below that each of these series is 
based upon a certain type of ratio, and that the notes of each 
series correspond with a certain type of emotion. There is, 
then, a direct relation between intervals, determined by 
strictly physical laws, and the emotions they arouse or 
express. This fact is the very ground of music. Once we know 

* Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales , pp. 232-235. 
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the type of ratio that corresponds with certain emotion, we 
can tell at once what emotion a given interval must express 
by merely looking at the ratio with which it corresponds: we 
do not need to hear it. 

Starting from Sa (C) j which is strictly neutral, the ascend¬ 
ing fifths are all of the form 3/2, i.e. ratios formed with 3 and 
its multiples divided by multiples of 2. Thus: G (Pa) = 3/2, 
D (Ri) = 9/8 = 3 a /2 3 , A+ (Dha + ) = 27/16 = 3 3 /2 4 , E + 
(Ga + ) = 81/64 = 3 4 /2®, B-t- (Ni + ) = 243/128 = 3 5 /2 7 . 

These intervals are said to represent the “active principle”: 
they all express sunshine, strength and joy. 

If, in the same series, we take the descending fifths from Sa 
(C), these are all of the form 2/3. Thus F (Ma) = 4/3 — 2 2 /3, 
Bbn (Ni kn) = 16/9 = 2 4 /3 a , Ebn (Ga k n ) = 32/27 = 2 5 /3 3 , 
A bn (Dha k„) = 128/81 = 2 7 /3 4 , Db— (Ri k—) = 256/243 
= 2 8 /3 5 - 

These intervals represent the "passive principle”: they all 
express moonlight, beauty, peace. 

In this basic series the expressions remain of a general char¬ 
acter: they are said to be of the cosmic order. Their ratios 
never use a prime number higher than three. 

In the next series a new element appears, the prime number 
5. And we shall discover that whenever 5 appears as a con¬ 
stituent of the numerator, the interval whose ratio is so 
expressed conveys tenderness (that is, passive reaction to the 
outer world). And whenever it appears as a constituent of the 
denominator, the interval whose ratio is so expressed conveys 
passion (active reaction to the outer world). 

The "basic interval of the series — (minus) is A (Dha) 5/3, 
which expresses sensitiveness, emotion. The ascending fifths 
will be E n (Ga n ) 5/4 = 5/2 a , B n (Ni„) 15/8 = 5 X 3/2®, F# — 
(Ma t-) 45/32 = 5 X 3 2 /2 6 , Db- (Ri k-) 135/128 = 5 x 
3 3 /2 7 . These will all show the same character, though the 
growing influence of 3/2 will bring in its own element of 
activity. 

The descending fifths [D— (Ri—) 10/9 = 5 x 2/3 2 , G — 
(Pa—) 40/27 = 5 X 2 3 /3 3 , C- (Sa-) 160/81 = 5 X 2®/3 4 , 
F— (Ma—) 320/243 = 5 X 2 6 /3 5 J enhance the already re¬ 
ceptive, sensitive character of the series —; in fact the passive 
character of the descending fifth, when added to that of the 
number 5 in the numerator, gives intervals so exaggeratedly 
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passive and characterless that they are rarely used in music. 

The basic interval of the series + (plus) is Eb + (Ga k+) 
6/5=2 X 3/5 which expresses passion, desire. The ascending 
fifths built upon it add their activity to the active character 
produced by the number 5 in the denominator and thus create 
exaggeratedly acute intervals which, except for the first one, 
where the element 2 does not appear, are rarely used in 
music 

[Bb+ (Ni k + ) 9/5 =3 2 /5, F+ (Ma + ) 27/20 = 3 3 /5 x 2 2 , 
C+ (Sa + ) 81/80 = 3 4 /5 X 2 4 , G+ (Pa + ) 243/160 = 3 B /5 X 
2 6 ]. 

The descending series, on the other hand, combining passion 

an d beauty (descending 5ths), is lively and charming. Its 

intervals are Ab + (Dha k + ) 8/5 = 2 3 /5, Dbn (Ri k n ) 16/15 
= 2 4 /5 x 3 . F#n (Ma tn) 64/45 = 2 6 /5 X 3 2 , B+ (Ni + ) 
256/135 = 2 8 /5 X 3 3 . 

We see that the fifth ascending fifth of the basic series and 
the fourth descending fifth of the series + give two intervals 
almost identical: B + (Ni + ) 243/128 and B+ (Ni + ) 256/125. 
The first is of 278.14 savarts, the second of 277.91. The differ¬ 
ence is 0.23 of a savart, that is less than i/20th of a comma or 
1 /200th of a tone—a very small quantity indeed. Any further 
fifths in these two series will therefore be practically identical. 
The same applies to the fifth descending fifth of the basic 
series, Db— (Ri k—) 256/243, and the fourth ascending fifth 
of the series —, Db— (Ri k—) 135/128. The same happens, 
in fact, with every series, so that the number of possible 
distinct intervals in each series can never be higher than 
five. 


If we now proceed with the series two commas above and 
two commas below the basic series, we have the series + + 

characterized by ^, i.e. 5 2 in the denominator. This expresses 

harshness, brutality, insensitiveness; while the series-, 

characterized by or 5 2 in the numerator expresses intense 

depression or sadness. 

The intervals of the series + + are not as a rule employed 
because the kind of sentiments they express are not those we 
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usually ask from music. In any case, as it was in the series +, 
only the descending fifths convey clear meaning, for the 
ascending fifths create confusion by superimposing their active 
character upon the already extreme activity of the series. 
This series thus gives us F# + (Ma t + ) 36/25 = 3* x 2 2 /5 a , 
B+ 4- (Ni+ +) 48/25 = 3 X 2 4 / 5 2 . E+ + (Ga+ +) 32/25 = 
2 6 / 5 2 » A++ (Dha++) 128/75 = 2 7 /5 2 X 3, D+ (Ri + ) 
256/225 = 2 8 /5 2 x 3 2 . 

The intervals of the series-, on the other hand, are 

among the most beautiful in music and deeply move the heart. 
Only the ascending fifths are used, for, as it was in the series 
—, the descending fifths lead to confused meanings by super¬ 
imposing their passive character upon that of the series. We 

thus have F#-(Ma t-) 25/18 = 5 2 /3 2 x 2, Db- 

(Ri k-) 25/24 = 5 2 /3 x 2 3 , Ab— (Dha k-) 25/16 = 

5 2 /2 4 , Eb- (Ga k-) 75/64 = 5 2 X 3 / 2 6 , Bb- (Ni k-) 
225/128 = 5 2 X 3 2 / 2 7 . 

By comparing their ratios we can at once precisely analyse 
the subtle differences of expression between these intervals. 
We can see for example that Ab— (Dha k—) 5 2 /2 4 will be 
pure, absolute, immense sadness, while Eb— (Ga k—) 5 2 x 
3/2* will temper this sadness by some sunshine (3/2), some 
ray of hope. 

If we add a few elements of either a series + + + or a 

series-which are not used in musical practice, we can 

complete the cycle of intervals, leaving no room for any new 
Shruti. 

Here too it should be noted that whenever a common 
interval appears in two of the series, the constituents of 
the ratios which form the two almost identical intervals 
come to represent the same expression through two different 
channels. For example, if we compare the B+ 243/128 
of the basic series and the B+ 256/135 of the series +, 
we should first note that 256 = 2 8 = 128 x 2, 243 = 3®, 
135 = 5 X 3 s - 

In one case we have 243/128 = 3 6 /2 7 , that is the fifth 
degree (the most materialized degree) of 3/2 joy, activity. 

In the other case 256/135 = 2 8 /5 X 3 3 , that is the expres¬ 
sion of 2 s /5 (Ab + i.e. passion, love), sobered by the expression 
of 2 6 /3 3 (Ebn), tenderness, expectancy. 

Both lead to the same expression: boldness, desire, 
pleasure. 
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THE CYCLE OF THE SHRUTIS 



A thicker line shows the groups of intervals normally used in 
modal music. 

It will be observed that the intervals of two series corres¬ 
ponding with the same note show peculiar analogies. The de¬ 
nominator of the lower series (multiplied by 2) usually forms 
the numerator of the corresponding interval in the higher 
series. » 

The corresponding intervals in the series + and —, + + 

and-, etc., are always the exact inverted form (multiplied 

or divided by 2) of one another, and thus give opposite expres¬ 
sions. 
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The peculiar leap of the fifth element of each series into an 
interval belonging to a higher or lower series has many im¬ 
plications in the philosophy of sound and of numbers, as well 
as special applications in the domain of physics, with which we 
hope to deal in some other work. 

The cycle of intervals gives us a division of the octave into 
fifty-three. This exactly corresponds with the number of 
letters in the complete phonetic alphabet of Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians. This is based on five places of articulation, to each 
of which corresponds a vowel (which can be long or short), a 
nasal and four consonants (corresponding with a pushing 
effort and a stopping effort, both of which can be dry or 
aspirate). To these are added all further possible mixed 
vowels, sibilants, etc., to a total of fifty-two letters. Over and 
above these is counted the sacred syllable (AUM) considered 
the origin and end of all the rest and corresponding with the 
Sa (C) of music which has a similar function with regard to all 
the other shrutis. 

Musical sounds therefore number fifty-three, though the 
disjunction of eight savarts at each half-tone is usually 
theoretically divided into two to form the sixty-six-£hruti 
scale. Thus the laws that govern musical and articulate sound 
are strictly parallel and interdependent, both kinds of sound 
serving, though on different planes, to manifest ideas. 

Since the series + + is not usually used in music, five other 
series of five intervals each (more or less), remain at our dis¬ 
posal. These are the ascending and descending basic series, 
the ascending series —, the descending series + and the 

series-. These five groups of sounds, we have already seen, 

were known to ancient Indian music as the five shruti-jatis or 
classes of intervals. 

SharngadevS. gives them the following ancient names: 

Madhya (moderate): basic series ascending 

Ayata (large): basic series descending 

Mridu (tender): series — 

Karuna (pathetic): series- 

Dipta (fiery): series + 

The expression conveyed by these different classes of in¬ 
tervals has nothing arbitrary about it but corresponds with 
physical facts upon which all music depends. They are used 
everywhere, though more or less instinctively, by good singers 
or players of stringed instruments. 
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The fact that the division of shrutis given by SharngadevS. 
does not exactly correspond with the one we have arrived at 
should not surprise us, for as we have already seen, the Sanglta 
Ratnakard presents a mixture of elements from different 
systems brought together rather haphazardly, and its con¬ 
clusions are therefore not always reliable. 


The Scale 
?n*r. 

“The scale (grama) is the collection of the notes” (Sang. Mak. i, 

49; Sang . Ratn. 1, 4, 1; Sang. Darp. i, 95). 

A scale is not a group of sounds arbitrarily chosen. The 
building of any scale involves physical laws which are neces¬ 
sarily respected by all men at all times. It is only through 
disregard of the natural intervals, resulting from a temporary 
perversion of taste, that, from time to time, people try to 
construct arbitrary musical systems or instruments which do 
not abide by the laws of physics. But such systems, like that 
of Aristoxenes for example, always finally give way before the 
fundamental laws of consonance which are the basis of all 
music. 

A scale is formed, not as a more or less regular succession 
of ascending or descending notes, but first of all as a frame 
defined by the most perfect consonances, the gaps in it being 
gradually filled with less and less perfect intervals. 

We.start, therefore, with the octave, representing the rela¬ 
tion of the full to the half string length, or the ratio of vibration 
2/1. Then come the two intervals of fifth and fourth repre¬ 
senting respectively the relation of a full string to two-thirds 
and three-quarters of its length, or the ratios of vibration 3/2 
and 4/3. 

These three intervals, octave, fifth and fourth, form the 
fixed frame C F G C (Sa Ma Pa Sa). They divide the octave 
into two main limbs or “ang 3 .s”—C F and G C (Sa Ma and 
Pa Sa) separated by a major tone F G (Ma Pa) = 9/8. These 
two parts of the octave were known to the Greeks as "tetra- 
chords” because, with two notes more within each of them, 
they formed the two four-stringed halves of the octave. 

If, to fill each of the tetrachords, we take the most consonant 
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intervals (those composed of simple ratios involving prime 
numbers not higher than 5), we obtain the basic harmonic 
scale of seven notes: 
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There is, however, an alternative division. This consists in 
substituting for E (Ga) 5/4 and B (Ni) 15/8, Eb (Ga komali) 
6/5 and Bb (Ni komala) 16/9 respectively. This gives the 
scale: 


c 

D 

Eb 

F 

G 

A 

Bb 

c 

I 

9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

16 
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9~ 

I 
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If both scales are taken together, we get the basic scale of 
nine notes as it was used in ancient North Indian music. *f 


* These divisions form what is known as the Diatonic divisions of the 
scale, because each tetrachord contains two full tones. 

There is, however, another division, known to the Greek theorists as the 
Chromatic, which still forms the basic scale of South Indian music. In 
this scale each tetrachord contains two semi-tones and one minor third: 


C Db 

jc 16 

1 15 

North Indian: Sa Ri k, 
South Indian: Sa Ri 


D F G 

9 4 3 

5 " 3 2 

Ri Ma Pa 

Ga Ma Pa 


Ab AC 

8 11 

5 3i 

Dha. k. Djia Sa 

Dha Ni Sa 


In this system the two additional notes called Antar& Ga and Kakali Ni 
are E (Ga) 5/4 and B (Ni) 15/8, giving the complete scale of nine notes. 

C DbDEFG Ab ABC 

16 9 ! 4 3 8 5 15 _1 

1 15 8432 5 381 

North Indian: Sa Ri k. Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha k. Dha Ni Sa 

Antar& Kakali 

South Indian: Sa Ri Ga Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Ni Sa 

This scale does not concern us here since it is never used as a basic scale in 
North Indian Music. 


f The Sanskrit books generally define notes not by string-lengths but 
rather by their expression, their Shruti, which is the easiest way for trained 
musicians to recognize them. 

The Sangitd Pdrijatd and Hxidayd Kautukd do however attempt to give 
the relative string-lengths of the different notes. 
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In the system known as Pythagorean, which is based ex¬ 
clusively on a succession of fifths and in whose ratios the 
prime number 5 never appears, the harmonic third E (Ga) 5 /4 
and the harmonic 6th and 7th, A (Dha) 5/3 and B (Ni) 15/8, 
are raised by one comma to give A+ (Dha + ) 27/16, which is 
the perfect fifth from D (Ri) and, consequently, the E+ (Ga +) 
81/64 perfect fifth from A-f- (Dha + ) and the B f (Ni + ) 
243/128 perfect fifth from Ef (Ga + ). 

The basic Pythagorean scale of seven notes is thus: 


c 

D 

E 1- 

F 

G 

A + 

B + 

c 

I 

9 

81 

_4 

3 

27 
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8 

64 

3 

2 
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I 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga-f 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha + 

Ni + 
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This gives us two forms of natural basic scale, founded upon 
the difference of one comma (81/80) in A (Dha) (the ancient 
Panchama G). The comma, as we have already seen, 
was taken as the unit of measurement of the scale. 

The larger intervals between the notes of the seven-note 
scale are further divided to form half-tones. This gives us a 
division of the octave into twelve half-tones. But, as in the 
case of the seven main notes, several intervals, several shrutis, 
offer themselves. If we choose always the more consonant, we 
obtain a basic division of the octave into twelve notes which 
we may call the basic chromatic scale. 

Without changing anything in the seven- (or nine-) note 
scale, but changing the note chosen as starting-point, we 
obtain several basic scales. Such changes happen periodically, 
and this is how the scale considered as unaltered (shuddha) 
has changed several times in the course of history. Great 
caution is therefore needed in interpreting the scales given in 
ancient treatises. 

The unaltered scale of modern North Indian music is the 
basic harmonic scale of seven notes. It is approximately the 
scale of RagS, Bilaval, and is usually known by this name. It 
corresponds with the major mode of Western music.* 

In this scale the intermediary sounds are considered as 
modifications of the seven main ones. These modifications are 
always conceived within the frame of the harmonic form of 

* The major mode, or Rag& Bilaval, was first taken as the unaltered scale 
in the Sangtti Sari (compiled at Jaipur between 1779 and 1804) and in the 
Nagmat-e-Asaphi of Muhammad Rezza in 1813. 
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the chromatic scale, in which each note can be altered only in 
one direction—either flattened or sharpened. 

The harmonic form of the chromatic scale thus gives the 
twelve chromatic notes as: 


w 



15 

f MSSSSSmSfS^SS^rSmSmJSSSSmm 



« < i J f HUH v g 


It should not be forgotten, however, that the altered 
(vikrita) notes, and also certain of the unaltered (shuddhS) 
ones, are susceptible to slight changes of pitch according to 
their expression or shruti. 

Besides the division of the octave into twenty-two or sixty- 
six shrutis, which corresponds with what the ancient Greeks 
called the enharmonic division, and which they considered, 
as Hindus also do, the basic division of the scale, there thus 
exist in Indian music—indeed in all music—two main divisions 
of the octave—one (Diatonic) into seven notes, the other 
(Chromatic) into twelve. Matanga says: 

“Modal scales (murch’hanas) are of two kinds—the scales 
of seven notes or the scale of twelve.” ( Brihaddethi , comm, oni, 

95-)“ 


The Three Basic Scales [Gramas) 

*nm i 1 wrcvawT i 
a (3) 11 

* There are two scales—that of ShadjS (C) and that of MadhyamS 
(F). Some also mention the scale of GandharS (E) which is not, 
however, to be found in this world/' (Dattilam, 11.) 

In ancient music three basic scales or gramas were used. 
Each was named after its main note (which was not necessarily 
its tonic).* A difference of tonic was not and could not be 

* The Ga gramS (scale of E; modern scale of F, Ma) was said to start 
from Pa (modem Dha, A). 

“The modal scale (murch'hana) of Shadjli gramS is Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha, Ni. 

“The modal scale of MadhyamS gramS is Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga. 
“The modal scale of GandharS gramS is Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma." 
(SangUd Ddmodard 1, 40-41.) 44 
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their essential difference, for each of the notes in these scales 
could, successively, be taken as starting-point, thus forming 
plagal scales or murch’hanas which were further used as the 
basis of the modes. As we have already seen, the two main 
basic scales, the harmonic and the Pythagorean, are differ¬ 
entiated by the raising or lowering by one comma of the sixth 
note, the A (Dha) (ancient PanchamS). This is also exactly 
the differentiation made in the Natya Shastra between the two 
main ancient basic scales, the Shadja and Madhyama gramas. 
For the ancient Hindus, as for Pythagoras, the main scale 
seems to have been the one we call Pythagorean: in Indian 
music, it is called Shadja grama, or scale of C (in the modem 
scale it is the scale of D, Ri). This is probably because its 
structure is determined by the perfect ascending fifth D A + 
(Ri Dha+), based upon D (Ri). 

The second or harmonic scale was obtained by lowering the 
A+ (Dha +) (ancient Pa) into A(Dha). This was known as 
the Madhyama grama, or scale of F (in the modem scale it is 
the scale of G Pa), its basic interval being the perfect descend¬ 
ing fifth D G (Ri Pa). 

The third basic scale known in ancient times (it is said to 
be used by celestial beings) was called Gandhara gtam3. 
(scale of E, modern scale of F, Ma). In the surviving texts its 
nature is never explained in sufficient detail. There is a certain 
likelihood that it was based upon ratios in which the prime 
number seven predominates. Such a scale is said to have 
magical properties. 

Since medieval times the differentiation of the gram&s 
has, in practice, been abandoned and all the scales have come 
to be considered as modifications of the one Shadja grama,* 
particularly since the note Shadja. itself became the universal 
tonic, and the basic notes of the gramis came to be taken as 
their tonic. Hence: 

"All worldly music (deshl) comes from the Shadja. grama.” 
(Svar. Kal. 5 , 17.) 47 

♦ "The basic scales (gram&s) formed by the different arrangements of the 
svar&s are said to be three. They are known by the names Shad] 3 (C), Mad¬ 
hyama (F) and Ga.ndha.r3. (E). They are the basis of modal scales (murch'- 
hanas) and the $hadj3 grama is the most perfect of the three. The modes 
obtained in the two other gram3s are derived from the $hadj3 grama." 
(Ahobaia, Sangitd Pdrijdtd, 97-98.)“ 

“The Gandhara and Madhyama gramas are considered to be out of use. 
Their definitions are given only so that they may not be mistakenly re¬ 
invented." ( Rdgd-tattvd Vibodhd.) w 
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"The modal scales begin from C (Sa) in the middle octave." 
(§h. tat. Ratn. VI, 7, 47.) 48 

The three notes chosen as the basis of the three gramas— 
D, G, F (Ri, Pa, Ma) are those which, besides the tonic, never, 
in modal music, bear alteration of one comma, as do all the 
other notes. These three, therefore, are fixed points in all 
scales and no confusion can arise when intervals are measured 
in relation to them. This, for two of them, is remarked by 
MatangS: 

"Why is it that the basic scales (gramas) are called by the 
names of Shadja (C) and Madhyama (F)? They are so called 
because these two notes are never altered. It is because they 
are never altered that they are said to belong to the kin of the 
Gods." ( BrihaddeShi , comm, on 92; also quoted by Simh. comm, 
on Sang. Ratn. 1, 4, 6-8.) 4 ® 


Flats and Sharps 

As we have seen, all notes distinct from the seven notes of 
the basic scale are considered modifications of them. And 
since, between two notes, there are several intermediary 
sounds, these modifications are necessarily of different kinds. 

"When a note rises by one interval (Shruti), it is called 
"tivra” (sharp). If it rises by a further shruti it becomes 
"tivratarS” (very sharp). If the note rises by still one more 
shruti, it becomes "tivratama” (extremely sharp), and when 
it is raised by four Shrutis, the sages say that it takes the name 
of "ati-tivratama” (extra extremely sharp). 

"If a note is lowered, it is called komala (flat); when it is 
lowered by one Shruti it is komala, but if it is lowered by two 
shrutis it is called ‘purvS.’.” (Purv 3 , is now called ati-komala.) 
(Sangita Parijata, 68-71.) 50 

In most cases, this means that a note raised by a minor half¬ 
tone (25/24) is said to be sharp (tivra), by a limma (256/243) 
"very sharp" (tivratara); by a major half-tone (16/15) “ex¬ 
tremely sharp” (tivratama). 

Similarly, a note flattened by a half-tone equal to one Shruti 
(usually the minor half-tone, 25/24), is said to be "komala” 
(flat) and when it is flattened by a larger half-tone (the limma, 
256/243, or the major half-tone, 16/15) it is said to be "ati- 
komaia" (extremely flat). 
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Since this classification, though exact, may sometimes be 
misleading because of the different intervals represented by 
the Shrutis, we shall use here, as is often done, only the more 
general terms komal 5 . (flat) and tivr& (sharp); the tuning sym¬ 
bol, and the notation itself, will always show exactly which 
sort of flat or sharp is being used. 


The Three Main Octaves ( Saptakas) 

Music is mainly developed within three octaves. In singing, 
they correspond with the resonance of chest, throat and head. 
These three octaves are called “low ” (mandril), "medium” 
(madhya) and "high” (tara). 

"In practice there are three (octaves in singing)—the lower 
one (resounding) in the chest, the middle one in the throat and 
the higher one in the head. Each being the double of the 
other.” (Sang. Mak. 4, 19 and Sang. Ratn. 1, 3, y.) 61 * 

To represent these octaves in Indian notation, we will use, 
as is often done, a dot above the note for the higher octave 

( h ) and a dot below for the lower octave ( « ), the 

middle octave being left as it is ( h ). For the second 

higher octave two dots above will be used, and for the second 
lower octave two dots below. 


* Similarly: 

“[The octaves are] in order: ‘low octave* in the heart, ‘middle octave* in 
the throat, ‘high octave* in the head.** (Sang. Darp. i, 49). 62 

And: 

“The lower octave has its place in the chest, the middle octave in the 
throat, the high octave in the forehead. Although they are similar, each is 
respectively the double of the preceding one.** (Ndr add Samhitd .) 53 
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TECHNIQUE 




CHAPTER IV 


NOTATION 
The Elements of Music 

B EFORE we can proceed to the study of the different 
modes or rag&s, we must analyse in detail the various 
elements used in music and find a suitable method for 
writing them down. 

In modal music, as we have seen, absolute pitch, that is the 
frequency of the sound-vibrations, is first considered, and 
then the relative pitch of the sounds, that is their relation with 
a given sound chosen as tonic. Further, all the sounds em¬ 
ployed within the octave will be considered as modifications of 
seven main sounds or svaras. 

These sounds can be soft or loud, they can be approached 
in different ways and variously ornamented, they can 
follow one another according to various sequences and 
rhythms. 

To express all these intricacies in writing, a mode of notation 
has to be evolved. 

Several ways of writing music have been used in different 
countries at various periods of history. In the system of 
notation adopted here there is almost nothing new. The 
ancient Indian method of notation has been fully used and 
only elements that were found inadequate or missing have 
been borrowed from other existing musical systems, so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, all innovation. 


Notation of the Intervals (ithe Shrutis) 

For facility of execution (preferably on an Indian key¬ 
board,* until the ear is trained to play them accurately on a 
stringed instrument), we have adopted for the shrutis the 
following notation (C being always the tonic): 

* That is any keyboard, such as the Visva Bharati’s Shruti Venu, designed 
to produce the exact intervals used in Indian music (as shown on p. 50-54) 
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I. In staff notation. 

The notes of the diatonic series based upon C are written, as 
usual, j . Notes lowered by one comma are written J . 
Those raised by one comma are written J The rare notes 
raised by two commas are written J , those lowered by two 
commas J . Thus the notation of the notes in ordinary 
use is: 



II. In the Indian syllabic notation, a triple line is used. 

The notes of the ordinary harmonic scale based upon Sa (C) 
are written on the middle line, notes lowered by one comma 
on the lower line, notes raised by one comma on the higher 
line, thus: 




GENERAL NOTATION I 
Staff notation 

Once the notes on any instrument have been tuned to the 
proper intervals (shrutis) for a given mode, very few additional 
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signs are necessary to write the themes of Indian music in 
staff notation. The additional signs adopted here are the 
following: 

(a) Glissando (mtda, the ancient vali). A glide touching all the 
intermediary sounds between two notes will be written: 



(b) Portamento (ghasita, the ancient kurula). Beginning the 
note from a grace note at the pitch of the preceding one, or 
even from a lower note, and then gliding rapidly to its own 
pitch, will be written: q , 


(or, as in Rameau) 


sung la do-o 




la do-o 

(c) A grace note ( khatka , the ancient kampita) is noted, as 
usual, $ before the beat and j* starting from the beat, 
but always rapid. 




sung si si-do 

(d) Slow grace notes (Una) are written as sung: 


m 

(e) Mordents (i tiripa and sphurita, modern hillola and gitkiri), 

if of normal amplitude, will be written as usual v and 

♦ 

^ ; but if the mordent is only a small vibration, less 
than half a tone in amplitude, it will be written between 
brackets: (w). 

F 
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GENERAL NOTATION II 

Indian syllabic — Sol-fa—notation 

We shall follow the classical system used by Bhatkhande, 
marking each note by its first letter and using the sign 

udattS. (raised) ( 4 ) above the letter for t!vr&, 

and anudatti (lowered) ( i ) below the letter for komaia. 

We shall however drop all the vowel-signs to leave as much 
room as possible for additional signs. The shuddha. svaras 
will thus be written: 

* ? *T H 

Komaia {flat) svaras will be written: I 3 H 3 > an d tivra 
{sharp) Ma as 4 

Midd {gliding, the ancient vali.) A continuous line above the 
svaras means "portamento” (mida): 


If a note begins with a rapid portamento (ghaslti) from a 
grace note at the pitch of the preceding note, this is indicated 

by an open bracket. For example: h (rr means « «i 

Ornaments {gamakas or alamkaras) are written in small 
letters: £* They must be sung very quickly without 

interfering with the matra. Melody should be first practised 
without them. 

is written 8 

The slow trill {gadgaditd, sobbing) « *5 etc., is written 

as sung. The quick trill, like a tremolo (corresponding, for 
example, with , etc.) is written u v ' wvv 

Grace notes (khatkd, ancient kampita) can begin with the 
beat of the matra or before. The matra-sign will, therefore, 
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be written in its proper place either at the beginning of the 


grace or after it—either | ^ j 


or | ^ 


-W is the mordent ( gamaka—tiripa or hillola) using the note 
above, e.g.: $ means ^ 

y is the mordent (gamaka —sphuritd or gitkiri) using the 
note below. E.g.: ^ means 


means increasing the volume of the voice, 
means decreasing the volume of the voice. 

> (above the svaraj means accentuated ( ). 

$ means: hold the same sound for another matra. 

— no sound. 

f (above the notes) means "staccato”, i.e. stop the sound 
as soon as the note has been uttered, like the snapping of a 
string. 


* A dot above means higher octave (tara). E.g. 
ft t V , etc. 

t A dot below means lower octave (mandra). E.g. 
w f 7 , etc. 

-andn A double dot above means the second higher 
octave; a double dot below, the second lower octave. 


Groups of notes sung as one word or sentence 

f. . . . q 

without taking breath are indicated by a slur | J . In 

this case the first note is always slightly accentuated and the 
last one always softer. 


and 


The end of each time-beat is shown by a thin vertical 
fine. The end of each rhythm-unit (tala) is indic¬ 
ated by a thick vertical line. The samS. is marked x, 
tali 2, 3, etc., khali o. 


n a~a <rmnr 


iiu uj Lii) y ii. 


xm i « ltc 


The end of a piece, or of a part, is indicated'by a double - 
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line. If it is the general end after repetitions, the word 
"fine”* (end) is added. E.g.: 


finm 


"3T JT TT T 

r ?r 11 

LjJ 1 

1 1 1II 


Repeat. 

Any part which is to be repeated is enclosed 
within double vertical lines; those at the beginning have two 


dots after them 
E.g.: 


those at the end two dots before them 


• ff ?’ ti h y 

«"• - • • qr-qr t 






D.C. The letters D.C. (Da capo = from the beginning) placed 
after a double bar at the end of a passage mean that one should 
start again from the very beginning. 

P means "piano” (fircrpft, soft, sukshm 5 ). 
vv ‘pianissimo” (fwrfafauft, very soft, ati- 

f „ "forte” loud, pushtah). sukshmS). 

ff „ "fortissimo” very loud, atipushtah). 


tti P „ "mezzo forte” , moderately loud, 

madhyS.). 

"a tempo” means "return to the original movement or 
speed.” 


Division of Matras 

One time-unit or matra is represented by a vertical line 
below the note. 

* Pronounce: fair- 

According to an international convention, all musical terms and abbrevia¬ 
tions used in Western music are in the Italian language. We hope our 
Indian readers will not object to this introduction of foreign terms into the 
Indian notation: the use of such an international convention has the great 
advantage of making both Indian and staff notation easily understandable 
in every country. 
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A note lasting one matra is thus written: ^ 

A note lasting two matras: * S 

A note lasting three matras: 7 f f etc. 


One matra can be divided into: 


(a) two equal parts, written « * 

u 


(b) three equal parts written 


LU 

3 


(c) four equal parts written or 


« x n 


(d) five equal parts written 


(e) six equal parts written 

a a 

(f) eight equal parts written mqj ??jj 


One matra is * 


1/2 matra is H 


L 


1/4 matra is 




1/8 matra is 


k 


In this way all the possible time divisions can be written. 
For example: 

One quarter matra and 3/4: y* j ; 3/4 and 1/4: * ^ 

Two quarter matras and one half: B ' * ; one half and two 

UJ. 


quarters: | y ; one quarter, one half, one quarter: 
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« * a n 

three 1/6 matras and one half: > one eighth of a matra 


« T Ji * * « s 

and 7/8: ; two 1/8 matras and 3/4: |_j | f ; four 1/8 


LU I 


a 1 n 

matras and 1/2: * e * c - 


Tempos (Laya) 


nf spfr m\i i 

"There are three tempos—fast, medium and slow." ( Dattild , 

151 .) 

Indian music, theoretically, knows three main tempos 
(layS), each being the double of the last. These are: 

Vilambita (slow), in which each beat (tali) is said to last about 
one second (a crotchet = 60). 

Madhya (medium), in which each beat is said to last about 1/2 
second (a crotchet = 120). 

Druta (fast), in which each beat is said to last about 1/4 
second (a crotchet = 240). 

In each case the exact tempo will be expressed, as is custom¬ 
ary in Western music, by the number of “time units (matras) 
per minute” as they are given by an ordinary metronome. For 
example, a crotchet = 54, a crotchet = 40 (matra = 54, 
matra = 40) mean that there are respectively 54 matras 
and 40 matras per minute. 

The notes, according to their length, usually bear the following 
names: 

Chatasr&. semibreve, lasts 4 i 

Guru (long), minim, „ 2 

Laghu (short), crotchet „ 1 


:ras (units) 


« sss 


j n 

J ! 
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DrutA (fast), quaver lasts 1/2 matras (units) 

Anu-drut 5 . (atom-fast), „ 1/4 „ 

semiquaver 

Anu-anu-druta (demi- ,, 1/8 
semiquaver) 


1 

} 

i 


m 

L 

H 

Is 

ft 

Is etc 


In a more ancient system (see Svarup: Theory of Indian 
Music, p. 106) the matra or time-unit is said to be the shortest 
time in which a syllable can be pronounced. The normal 
human pulse-beat lasts three matras. The usual musical beat, 
or clap of the hand, is then called laghu (short) and is said to 
last from 3 to 9 matras (usually 4). 

According to this system the time-divisions are as follows: 

(J) (I) Laghu (short) lasts 4 matras. 

O') (Lj Dnita (fast) lasts 2 matras. 

<J>) IL) Kala (portion) (or AnudrutS, or Anu, or ViramS.) 
lasts 1 matra. 


Nimisha (wink) is 1 /8 of a matra. 

Kashtha (limit) 1 /8 of a Nimisha. 

Lava (fragment ) 1/8 of a Kashthii. 

Kshana (instant) 1/8 of a Lava. 

(J ) (ff) Guru (long) = 8 matras. 

(J.) (fff) Plut3. (extended) = 12 matras. 
w W' Kakapada (crow-foot) — 16 matras. 


The tempos, like the scales, are connected with moods: 
"In a laughing or a loving mood use a moderate tempo; in 
disgust and fear, a slow one; in the heroic mood, in wrath and 
in wonder, a fast tempo.” (Vish. Dharm. Ill, i8.) M 
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RHYTHM (TALA) 

are ’rostra* stm i 
ttraM n 

<u (m ?) fa arfa a amftj are *raif«wif* ai 
wfsretfarcratre* srafr nf?w^ n 

"The arising, enduring and disappearance of the three worlds 
come from rhythm (tali). From the smallest worm onward, all 
animals move by rhythm. All work in the world depends on 
rhythm. It is by rhythm that the sun and the planets move." 
(Quoted in Raga Kalpadrumd.) 

•fat *t«i trot fre a<wn$t I 

“Song, dance and the playing of instruments depend upon 
rhythm." (Sang. Ratn. 5, 2; Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 9, 1.) 

Indian music uses a great number of rhythms or “tales’’* 
and they are often of great subtlety and complexity. 

In the Alapi, the first exposition of the theme of a raga, 
though there are rhythmic-units (matras), there is no complex 
rhythm. This will be introduced only when, after the Alapa, 
the "full exposition of the theme in slow tempo”, the develop¬ 
ment of variations requires all kinds of rhythms. The usual 
notation of rag&s is necessarily limited to the first exposition 
of the theme in the Alapa., and cannot therefore use any 
definite tali. 

The syllables (bols) given are the mnemonic names of the 
different strokes on the drums (tabla or pakhavaji) used in 
stating the base rhythm without ornamentation. For the 
tabla, this basic rhythm is called "theka”. The syllables used 
to represent the strokes on the large drum (pakhavaji) differ 
form those for the tabla: they are called "thapiya”. 

* "The syllable ‘ta’ represents Shankari (Shivi) the ‘Giver of Happiness’, 
the syllable ‘la’ the ‘Lady of the Mountain’ (Pirvati). Rhythm is called 
‘tali’, because it is the union of the First Principle (Shivi) and his Energy 
(Shakti=Parvati). Shivi and Shakti being its very nature, Rhythm (tali), 
one with the life-breath, is meritorious, leads to fame, gives enjoyment and 
Liberation and so is cherished by Yogis." (Quoted in Ragd Kalpadrumd and 
Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 9, 3, in the latter the first two lines only.)®* 
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A rhythm, or tali, consists of three elements—an initial 
beat called "sami”, other beats called "tali”, and empty beats . 
or rests called "khali". The middle point of a tali is called 
"visami". 

The first beat of each tali (the "sami”) is marked x or i, 
the subsequent beats (“talis”) are marked 2, 3, 4, etc. the 
empty beats or rests (“khalis”) are marked o (or l ). 

Each of the equal time-units (represented here by distinct 
syllables) is called a matri. 


The Main Rhythms (Talas) 

fmfhi <wt *n«i<W piw 11 


"The face predominates in the body and the nose is in the middle 
of the face. A song without rhythm is like a face without a nose.” 
(Sang. Ratn., Nadarthd Ragi mala.) 


Tala Dadara 6/4 

6 matris (time-units), one main beat, t\fro divisions: 
(Tabla bols). 




The alternate measure-bar can have the variation: 


J. 


Dhm Tin Dha I Dha Ti Na 


IT 


Pati Tala 6/4 

6 mitris, 2 main beats, 2 divisions: J e 
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Tala Ttvra. 7/4 

7 matras, 3 main beats, 3 divisions: I I | 
(Pakhavaji bols) J J 

J. J J. 

Dha Din Tal Tita Kata I Gadi Garni 

luuluu 


Teora 7/4 

7 matras, 3 main beats, 3 divisions: J. J J 

1 J J 

I Mlu ilyu I 

Riipaka 7/4 

7 matras, 3 main beats, 3 divisions: III 
(Tablabols) 6 6 

J 


J J 

in dhin I Dhn 


Dhin dha trik I Dliin dhin I Dha tri 


Tritdla 8/4 

8 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: J J J 
(Tabla bols) 
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Ttlavddd 8/4 
8 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: 
(Tabla bok) 



J 

Dha trikfi, Dhin Dhin I Dha dha Tin tin I Ta trikA Dhin dhin I 

u ulu ulu u 


Or: 


J J 

Dha $ kr& dha dh& I Dha. S krA dha dha I Ta S krA Dlia dha 

LU U I LU U LU U 

X 2 O 

Malta Tala 9/4 

9 matras, 6 main beats, 9 divisions: l | | 
(Tabla bols) * 4 * J 

J . J J ( J J J t 

| Dha Dhi d& N& ka I Dili dft Na ka Ti ta | Ka ta (U di (ii 

I lJ ulu UUlUUL 


X O 


Kuld Tala 9/4 

9 matras, 2 main beats, 3 divisions: J J 

J J - 

I Dhi s n& I Ta ce n& I Ti ti Ki ta 


ulpill 


Chandrdkrida Tala 9/4 


9 mitras, 4 main beats, 4 divisions: 

J e J _ o 

Hi figluul 


JJ 


J 

J 

u Gl 

j 

Dlia 5 kri I)liS <11.4 I 

LU u ! 

3 

.JJJe . 
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Jhapatala 10/4 
10 matrSs, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: 


J J* 


J 

Dha g4 


j 

Dha g£ din 



j 

Dha g4 din 


also given (tabla bols) as: 


J J. _ J 


I Dhi na l)hi dhi im 1 Ti 11a I 

Dhi dhi na 1 


* k j, 1 1! * 

3 


Or (pakhavajS bols): 

J J. * 

J. 


| Dha Si Dha Gi ki 1 Ta ka d. 
x a ^ 0 ^ 

I Dha ki Ta I 



3 



Sula Tala 10/4 

io matrSs, 3 main beats, 5 divisions: 

Ln 

(Pakh£vaj& bols) 


J * J 

J 


| Dha Dh&j Din Ta | KU^ Dha 
x 0 ' 2" 

lutllu 

3 0 

Ga n& | 

ul 

Surdphaktd 10/4 

j.jj* 

10 matras, 3 main beats, 5 divisions: 
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Jagapala Tala 11/4 
11 matras, 4 main beats, 4 divisions: 


JJJJ 


J 


J 


J 


I I U I 1 lULLUl I U I Li 


Bhanumati Tala 11/4 


11 mttras, 4 main beats, 4 divisions: e> J J J. 

J J J 

uIu u. mluuu 


Dhft trik Dhin 


I I 


Mandari Tala 11/4 

11 matras, 4 main beats, 4 divisions: J. J J. J, 

J. J J. J 

Dh& Dhi t& IKi t& IDha ki tfi, I Ta ki 


I ill Mini 


Chautala 12/4 

12 matras, 4 main beats, 6 divisions: J I II 
(Pakhavaja bols) 6 * 6 * 6 6 

ififTiiiTtwutmi 


Eka Tala 12/4 
12 matras, 4 main beats, 6 divisions: 
(Tabla bols) 


JJJJ 
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j . j * j 


Dhi Dhi Na ta I Tu n& Kat ta I Dhi Tre k£ Dhi n§, 


x o 1 o 3 


'e ke Uhi na 

u 1 


Udaya Tali 12/4 

12 matras, 3 main beats, 3 divisions: a J J 

O'J J 

1 U U I 111 111 u u 11 1 


Pharodasta Panja Tala 14/4 
14 matras, 5 main beats, 7 divisions: 


J * 


J J JJJ 

J 


Dhin dhin | Dha trika I Tu na 


1 ll j Li I U Cfl 


Ada Chautala 14/4 
14 matras, 4 main beats, 7 divisions: 
(Tabla bols) 


J flL j M, j JL 
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Dip&chandi 14/4 

14 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: I 
(TablS bols) 4-* o 

J. o .*■€ o 

Dhin Dbin S I Dha ea tin SI Ta tin S | Dha ga dhin 5 | 


n 


TTT 


Yata 14/4 - 

14 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: J. 0 m. fc o 

J* o o 

T& dhi n& I Ta ta dhi n& I Ta ti nft I Dhi na dhi 11a 



Brahma Tala 14/4 

14 matras, 10 main beats, 14 divisions: J.UJJJJJJJ, 


J J 


J J 


J 


J t «l 4 e 4 4i 

Dhfc Dhi 11ft Na k& 1 Dhi nft na kft Dhid Dhid I Dhi 11a Na kil Dhid 

(j yip g ! 11 u p 1 

J J J , 

Dhi nit Dha dhi I Na nfi Ta lift 

U iil u u 


Jhumara Tala 14/4 
14 matrts, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: 
(Tabla bols) 


O M. E o 
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The alternate measure-bar can have the variation: 


0' 0 jl£ o 

I Dhm dhtn nil kal Dhln dhln dh& gi trik I Tin Tin na kX I DhTn dhTn dhagi trik I 

11 U I I UllllUll IU 

X 2 0 3 


Dhamar Tala 14/4 

14 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: J J 
(Pakhavaji bols) oj d 

flj J *£ o 

I Kadh ghi ta dhi tS I Dhft 5 I Gat ti til Ti t& ta S | 


.2 0 


Or: 14 matras, 3 main beats, 6 divisions: J J J 

J* J. J ^ J JL 

| Ka dh <5 I DM te IDha S I Cfa di na I Di Nal Ta S I 


n i hi I Dhi 
111 


Gaja Jhatnpd Tala 15/4 
15 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: 
(Tabla bols) 


, J. 


O o 0 - , „ 

Dha dhi n& na ka ta k« IDha dhinS na ka ta ka I Dhini na k£ ta ka kita I Taka gadi gina 

1 uu uli u uuIuuueJIuuu 


Panja Sadha Tala 16/4 
16 matras, 5 main beats, 7 divisions: 


J* J jl 0 J J 
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Chhakka Tala 16/4 , . . 

16 matras, 6 main beats, 8 divisions: J J J 

J * J J * J J 

DhTn dhln Dhk tiT& kit& I Tuna Katta I Dhage tita Gadi gan& | Nage tira kitii 

' bul l iluuuulutu 

O a 3 0 4 5 

J 

Tuna katt& 


Tuna katta 

III u 


Udir ana Tala 16/4 1 

16 mStras, 3 main beats, 3 divisions: 0 .. J 

o •• Jo-. 

Dhft 5 Ki ta Ki ta Dhrnl Ti ta I Ta S Ki ta T& ka tfn 


3 . 3 


Shikhard Tala 17/4 
17 matras, 3 main beats, 4 divisions: ©• ir ■ 


JJ. 


0 * 


I Dha trik dhlnS, nak& thun 

I I U U I 


ga 


o 


I Dhina nakK (ihunfi kit& taka dhpta 

UUUUUI 

J J. 

Dha titS Kata gadi gin* | 

1 u u Li ul 

2 3 


Syncopation 

"From the point of view of rhythm, the attack of the sound 
can be of three kinds: ‘on the beat’ (sama), ‘after the beat’ 
(atitcl) and ‘before the beat’ (anagata). 

"When the rhythm follows exactly th6 same timing as the 
song [dance, instruments], etc., and the stroke [of the drum] 
comes together with the rhythmic clap of the hands, this is 
known as the attack ‘on the beat’ (samS.). 
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“When the attack [of the note] in the song comes after the 
clap of the hand, this is known as ‘after the beat’ (atiti). 

“And when the note has a slight tendency to be attacked 
early, when the hand is just lifted to clap, this is known as the 
attack ‘before the beat’ (anagat&).” (Sangita Sardmritd, 
Tal& (13th) Chapter, p. 166, Madras ed.) 68 

Played “after the beat’’, the note is said to express reluct¬ 
ance, doubt. 

Played “on the beat”, the note expresses precision, sober¬ 
ness. 

Played "before the beat”, the note is said to express joy, 
liveliness, vitality. 
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MELODIC DEVELOPMENT 
Varna (Melodic Movement) 

\ LL the kinds of variations or melodic forms through 
ZA which a scale can be developed into a melody are called 
Ji \ “melodic movement” (varna). There are three possible 
elements of melodic movement—ascending, descending, keep¬ 
ing to the same note. A mixture of these three is said to form 
a fourth kind of melodic movement, called "wandering” 
(sanchari). 

"The action of singing is called ‘melodic movement’ (varnii). 
It is of four kinds, defined as: level, ascending, descending and 
wandering.” (Sang. Ratn. i, 6, i; Sang. Darp. 1-160.) 66 

"Holding the same note continuously is called sthayi 
(level)* the two others are as their names indicate: ascending 
is called aroha, descending is called avaroha; a melodic move¬ 
ment combining all these features is called sanchari (wander¬ 
ing).” (Sang. Ratn. 1, 6, 2-3; Sang. Darp. 1, 160-161; £h. tat. 
Ratn. 6 , 7, 82.) 58 

The "level” (sthayi) melodic movement is also described as 
follows: 

"Where differences are numerous, this is called ‘level’ 
(sthayi) melodic movement. And when a motive begins and 
ends on the same note this is also ‘level’ (sthayi).” ($h. tat. 
Ratn. VI, 7, 84-85.) 39 

Tanas (Melodic Figures) 

“The 490,000,000 tanils are divided into three categories.” 

(Nar. Samh. 2, 64.) 

Tan&s are the melodic figures formed by combining the 
notes together. 

* "The singing of verses on one note only is called sthayi (level) melodic 
movement.” (Dattilam, 98.) 67 
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"The weaving together of the notes forms the tanas (melodic 
figures).” ( Nar . Shik. i, 2, 6.) 40 

These melodic figures are divided into two chief categories, 
those that belong to one mode only and those belonging to 
several modes, the first being known as pure (shuddhS. tanils), 
the second as deceitful (kuta tanas). Since a difference in any 
of the notes brings a change of mode, only figures that make 
use of all the notes of a mode can be said without doubt to 
belong to it alone. So the shuddha tanas are usually said to be 
identical with the plagal forms of the scales (the murch’hanas). 

“The tanas (melodic figures) are of two kinds—pure 
(Shuddha) or deceitful (kuta). A pure tana is that through 
which the form of one raga only can appear, while a deceitful 
tanS is one through which the form of two or more different 
ragas may appear because it is common to several. For some 
unknown reason the ancient writers have not explained the 
use [of the pure tanas] in practical detail. But all agree that 
their number is eighty-four. In the opinion of some, they are 
developed from the murch’hanas (plagal scales).” (Chaturdandi 
Praka&hika .)* 91 

The number of possible combinations of the notes to form 
melodic figures or tanas is theoretically very large. 

"In each of the plagal scales (murch’hana) there are five 
thousand and forty [possible] kuta tanas.” (Sang. Ratn. 1, 4; 
33-) 63 


“In these fifty-six murch’hanas are counted 282,240 com¬ 
plete (pure) and deceitful (kuta) tanas.” (Sang. Ratn. 1, 4, 34- 

35-) #4 

In present-day music the word “tana” is often used for the 
ancient alamkaras. These form groups of notes or small 
melodic figures that repeatedly recur. When similar tanas 
follow one another in ascending order this is called dhoti 
(rolling). 

E.g. 

etc. Bin etc. 

yj yj yj 



The same descending is called pratyahati (rolling down). 

* “The melodic figures by which a mode, a rag&, can be developed the wise 
call tanis (extensions). They are defined as of two kinds—pure (Shuddha) 
or deceitful (kuta). The secret of the definition of the Shuddha tanas is not 
to be developed here, so I need not speak of them. ” (Quoted in Shrtmallakshyd 
Sangltam .) 6a 
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Murch’hanas (Modal Scales) 

^ rri'r ft qafoqrfajfiwt I 

“That which spans (murchhfi) the scale of a mode is called 
murch’hana.” {Brihaddeshi 94.) 

The term murch’hana (modal scale) was used in medieval 
music for the different types of scales from which the modes 
are derived. There are three main types of such scales, and so 
three kinds of murch’hanas. 

(1) The first use of the word murch’hana refers to the classi¬ 
fication of modes as plagal forms of the basic scale. This way of 
classification has however been replaced by the “scale-types” 
or thats. 

“The sequence of the seven notes in ascent or descent is 
called murch’hana. There are seven in each of the two basic 
scales.” (Sang. Mak. 1-66, reproduced in Chat. Rags., 1, 22. 
Sang. Ratn. 1, 4, 9 and Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 7, 32-44.) 85 

(2) The name murch’hana was also given to the chromatic 
scale of twelve notes (see above, p. 92). 

“The modal scale (murch’hana) should be known to the 
wise as having twelve notes from which can be built mode- 
types and melodies in the high as well as the low octave.” 
(Nandikeshvara quoted in Brihaddeshi, comm, on 118 and in 
Simh. comm. Sang. Ratn. 1, 4, 15-16.) 66 

(3) Murch’hana was further used for pentatonic, hexatonic, 
heptatonic and eight- or nine-note scales. This division is now 
usually known as jati (see below, section on Jati). 

"The modal scales of seven notes are of four kinds: complete 
(heptatonic, purna), hexatonic (shadava), pentatonic (audavS) 
and intercalary (sadharana). In singing, a scale of seven notes 
is considered the complete scale, a scale of six notes is called 
hexatonic, a scale of five notes pentatonic, a scale [of eight or 
nine notes], making use of the intercalary notes Kakali Ni 
(Btj, Ni shuddha) and Antari Ga (Et;, Ga shuddha), is called 
“intercalary” (sadharana).” (. Brihaddeshi , comm, on 1, 95.)* 7 

The word murch’hana is sometimes used in modem music, 
mostly by professional Muhammadan musicians, to represent 
melodic ornaments in the form of the mordents tiripa and 
sphurita ( w 0 r W )', these are, however, [more usually 
called hilloia, or gitkiri. 
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Alamkara (Ornamental Vocalization) 

Pnai frira* jjft am i 
afmjfato a oft iftm?fi<trflm n 

“A melody without ornament is like a night without moon, a 
river without water, a vine without flowers, or a woman without 
jewels.” (Nat. Sh. 29, 75.) 

"An ornamental vocalization (alamkara) is a combination of 
several ‘melodic movements’ (varnas).” (Sang. Ratn. 1, 6, 3; 
$h. tat. Ratn. VI, 7, 44.) 68 

Ornaments, now often confused with tanas (melodic figures), 
are vocalizations, or groups of notes used to adorn the melody, 
such as are used in the Khyal style of singing. 

Like the varnas from which they are derived, alamkaras 
are divided into four kinds. The sthayl alamkaras (or level 
ornaments) are simple vocalizings which come back to the 
note from which they start or to its octave; the arohi (ascend¬ 
ing) ornaments lead from one note to a different higher note; 
the avarohi (descending) ornaments lead from one note to a 
lower one; and the saftcharl (wandering) ornaments are elabor¬ 
ate vocalizations combining the previous ones. 

The sthayl (level) alamkaras number seven: 

"The seven sthayl alamkaras are prasanna-adi* (beginning 
low), prasanna-anta (ending low), prasanna-adi-anta (begin¬ 
ning and ending low), prasanna-madhya (low in the middle); 
then, krama-rechita (orderly gallop), prastara (the expanded) 
and prasada (the serene).” (Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 7, 85-86.) 70 

In the Brihaddeshi (comm, on 1, 120) these are defined as 
follows: 

“Prasanna-adi (beginning low) starts from below and ascends 
to the upper octave, thus: Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa.” 71 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 

" Prasanna-anta (ending low) descends from above, thus: 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa.” 72 

Do Si La Sol Fa Mi Re Do 

" Prasanna-adi-anta (beginning and ending low) is low in the 
beginning and the end and high in the middle, thus: 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa.” 72 
Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do Si La Sol Fa Mi Re Do 

* The word prasannS (“pleasing”) is used in music as a technical term 
synonymous with mandri (“low”). (Brihaddeshi, comm. 1, 120): "The word 
‘mandril’ (low) is used for a pleasing (prasannS) sound.” 8 * 
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“ Prasanna-madhya (low middle) is low in the middle or high 
at the beginning and the end, thus: 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa.” 74 
Do Si La Sol Fa Mi Re Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 
The span of the three other alamkar3.s is either less or more 
than an octave, but definitions of them (in the Shiva tattvd 
Ratnakara) do not seem very clear. 

Besides those we have named “there are twelve ascending 
and twelve descending melodic figures used as vocalizations 
(alamkaras).” (Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 7, 94.)” 

Vocalizations of this last type, the wandering (sanchari) 
alamkaras, are very numerous. “Among them seven are 
chiefly used by musicians. They are: tara-mandra-prasanna. 
(high-low-low), mandra-tara-prasanna (low-high-low), avartaka 
(whirlpool), sampradana (gift), vidhuta (waved), upalolaka 
(rolling), ullasita (laughing).” (Sh. tat. Ratn. 6, 7, 96-98.) 76 

In the Shiva tattvd Ratnakara (6, 7,101) these are defined: 

(1) Tara-mandra-prasanna (high-low-low): Like prasanna-adi. 

(2) Mandra-tara-prasanna (low-high-low): Like prasanna-anta. 

(3) Avartaka (whirlpool): 

Sa Sa Ri Ri Sa Sa Ri Sa; Ri Ri Ga Ga Ri Ri Ga Ri; Ga Ga 
Ma Ma Ga Ga Ma Ga; etc. 

Do Do Re Re Do Do Re Do; Re Re Mi Mi Re Re Mi Re; Mi Mi 
Fa Fa Mi Mi Fa Mi; etc. 

(4) Sampradana (gift): 

Sa Sa Ri Ri Sa Sa; Ri Ri Ga Ga Ri Ri; Ga Ga Ma Ma 
Ga Ga; etc. 

Do’ Do Re Re Do Do; Re Re Mi Mi Re Re; Mi Mi Fa Fa 
Mi Mi; etc. 

(5) Vidhuta (waved): 

Sa Ga Sa Ga; Ri Ma Ri Ma; Ga Pa Ga Pa; Ma Dha Ma 
Dha; etc. 

Do Mi Do Mi; Re Fa Re Fa; Mi Sol Mi Sol; Fa La Fa 
La; etc. 

(6) Upalolaka (rolling) : 

Sa Ri Sa Ri Ga Ri Ga Ri; Ri Ga Ri' Ga Ma Ga Ma Ga; 

Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa Ma Pa Ma; etc. 

Do Re Do Re Mi Re Mi Re; Re Mi Re Mi Fa Mi Fa Mi; 
Mi Fa Mi Fa Sol Fa Sol Fa; etc. 
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(7) Ullasita (laughing): 

Sa Sa Ga Sa Ga; Ri Ri Ma Ri Ma; Ga Ga Pa Ga Pa; Ma 
Ma Dha Ma Dha; etc. 

Do Do Mi Do Mi; Re Re Fa Re Fa; Mi Mi Sol Mi Sol; Fa 
Fa La Fa La; etc. 


Grace (Gamaka) 

<m: wwi 1 

‘'Graces (gamak&s) are the ornaments of notes/' (Sang. Darp. 
comm. 2-4.) 

"When, in singing, a note rises from its own pitch and 
moves toward another so that [something of the expression of] 
the second sound passes like a shadow over it, this is called a 
grace (gamakS).” (Sang. Sam. 1, 47.)” 

All the ways in which notes can be attacked, ornamented or 
resolved, are known under the general name of gamaka. 

In Indian music these graces are very elaborate and of 
endless variety. Still they can be analysed: SharngadevS and 
Narada III consider that their constituent elements number 
fifteen. Par^hvadevS reduced this to seven, Narada II extended 
it to twenty-one. 

"Gamakas, also called ‘roaming about’ (charanS), are said 
to be of twenty-one kinds." (Sang. Mak. 2, 17.)” 

"The grace that pleases the mind of the hearer is a gamakS. 
These are of fifteen different kinds, called TiripS (flurry), 
sphuritS. (throb), kampitS. (shake), lin& (melting away), 
andolitS. (swing), vali (ripple), tribhinnS (threefold), kurulS 
(curl), ahatS (struck), ullasitS (laughing), plavitS (overflow), 
gumphitS (tied), mudritS (sealed), namitS (obeisance), mi£hrit& 
(mixed)." (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 87~89.) 7 ® 

"Seven of the gamakSs are more particularly known. They 
are sphuriti, kampitS., linS, tiripS, ahati, andolitS and trib- 
hinnS.” (Sang. Sam. 1, 48.) 80 

(1) The Flurry (Tiripa) (or Tiripu) 
now called HillolS 


ac 
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“A lovely quivering like a very slight stroke on the drum, 
lasting only a quarter of a quaver (druti—i.e. i /8th of a matra) 
is known as Tirip&.” {Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 89-90.)*” 

“When the intervals quickly move round like a whirl, this 
the connoisseurs of music know as Tiripu.” {Sang. Sam. 1, 

52 r 

(2) Throb ( Sphurita) 
now called Gitkiri 



“The speed of sphurita is exactly one-third of a quaver (i.e. 
i/6th of a matra).” {Sang. Ratn. 1, 3, 90.) 83 

“When intervals throb upwards at the speed of a semi¬ 
quaver (anu-druta—i.e. i/4th of a matra), the wise call this 
Sphurita.” {Sang. Sam. 1, 49.) M 

(3) The Shake {.Kampita) 
now called “Khatka” 



“The Kampita gamaka lasts a semi-quaver (i.e. 1/4 matra).” 
{Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 91.) 85 

“A shake of the note at twice the speed of a quaver (i.e. 1 /4 
matra) is known as Kampita.” {Sang. Sam. 1, 50.) 86 

(4) Melting away {Lina) 


“The speed of Lina is that of a quaver (druta = \ matra.)” 
(Sawg. Ratn. II, 3, 91.) 87 

“When a note at the speed of a quaver softly melts into 
another neighbouring note this is called Melting away (Lin£).” 
{Sang. Sam. 1, 51.) 88 

* The Sanskrit definitions of the gamakSs are not always very clear. They 
are interpreted here in the way that gives the most likely results for the 
formation of the combined graces. Some of them may however have been 
misunderstood. 

All the definition of gamakSs in the Sangita Ratnakara are reproduced 
with a few minor variations in the Shivd tattvd Ratndkard VI, 7, 100-116. 
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(5) Swing (Andolita ) 


"Andolita lasts one crotchet (one matra).” (Sang. Ratn. II, 
3, 91.) 89 

"Whatever the speed of singing—fast, medium or slow—a 
swing lasting one crotchet (matra) constitutes the grace called 
Andolita.” (Simh. comm, on Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 90.) 90 

“When there is a rocking of the notes lasting one crotchet 
or matra, this grace is spoken of as a ‘swing’ by connoisseurs of 
music.” (Sang. Sam. 1, 54.) 81 

(6) The Overflow (Plavita) 

III I 

"When the shake of the note lasts three crotchets (1 pluta = 
3 matras) this is called an Overflow.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 94.)®’ 

(7) The Ripple (Vali) 
now called Mlda 


“Any kind of fast sliding is called a Ripple (Vali).” (Sang. 
Ratn. II, 3, 92.) 93 

(8) The Curl (Kurula) 
now called Ghasita 



“Kurula is like Vali but performed softly with a contracted 
throat.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 93.) 91 

(9) The Sealed (Mudrita) 

“The gamaka called Sealed is produced by closing the 
mouth.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 95.) 95 

(10) The Tied ( Gumphita) A 
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"A deep aspirate descending into the chest is called Tied 
(Gumphita).” (Sang. Rain. II, 3, 95.) M 

(11) The Threefold (Tribhinna) 



"The Threefold is a compact ornament running at one stroke 
through three notes without any rest.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 
92.)" 

"A grace that touches three distinct points and amal¬ 
gamates the qualities of all the three, turning round the note 
in a single flow, is traditionally known as the Threefold (Trib¬ 
hinna).” (Sang. Sam. 1, 55.) 98 

The Brihaddeshi calls this ornament Kuharita (Cuckoo) in 
the middle of octave and Rechita (the Gallop) in the higher 
octave. 


(12) Struck (Ahatd) 



- 7 * 

VI 


"Striking a neighbouring note and coming back is known as 
Struck (Ahata).” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 93.)" 

“Striking the next highest note, touching it slightly, and 
quickly coming back is called "Struck” (Ahata).” (Simh. 
comm, on Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 93.) 100 

Mataiiga calls this ornament the Point (Bindu): 

"\yhen, after remaining a long time on a note such as Sa 
(Do), one touches with the speed of fire a higher note, remains 
there but for a semi-quaver (Kala = 1/4 matra) and again 
comes down to the original Sa, this is the Point (Bindu).” 
(Brihaddeshi, comm, on 1, 120.) 101 

A succession of Ahatas makes a sort of sobbing trill, called 
Gadgaditd (Sobbing), much used in Indian music. 

(13) Laughing (Ullasita) 
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"When the notes follow one another in order this is called 
'Laughing' (Ullasit&).” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 94.) 10 * 

"In Ullasita the notes ascend one following another.” 
(Simh. comm, on Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 94.) 103 

(14) Obeisance ( Namita) 



U 


"A bowing down of the notes the expert in music call 
Namiti.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 96.) 104 

"Namita is an ornament in which the notes come down to a 
lower pitch as if bowing.” (Simh. comm, on Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 

95-r 

(14a) Freed (Nivrittd) 



is the opposite of Namita. 

"Touching another note for one semi-quaver, as in Bindu, 
but stopping it without any tendency to come back is called 
Nivritta (Freed).” (Brihaddeihi, comm, on 1,120.) 10 * 

* * * 

Out of these elements elaborate ornaments can be built, and 
they are called the mixed gamak&s. 

(15) Mixed (Miihrita) 

"Mixtures of these are known as the ‘Mixed’ [gamak&s]. 
They are of many kinds.” (Sang. Ratn. II, 3, 96.) 107 

Example of mixed gamakas, given in the Sangita Ratnakara 
(3, 178-182), 108 are as follows: 

(1) Flurry—swing 
(TiripS.—andolitS) 

Ul 
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(2) Melting away—shake 
(Lina—kampita) 



(3) Shake—struck 
(KampitS.—ahatS.) 



(4) Flurry—throb 
(TiripS.—sphurita) 



•J 


J&. 




:_h 


(5) Melting away—throb 
(LinS—sphurita) 



(6) Throb—struck 
(Sphurita—ahata) 





♦ 


(7) Melting away—shake—melting away 
(Lin&—kampita.—lini) 




U U 


(8) Threefold—curl—struck 
(Tribhinni—kurulS—ahati) 



(9) Overflow—laughing—ripple 
(Plavita—ullasiti—vali) 
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(io) Ripple—tied—sealed 

(Vali—humphitS.—mudrita) 


isp 

n s 

u II 


(n) Obeisance—swing—ripple 
(Namita—andolita—vali) 


(12) Ripple—obeisance- shake 
(Vali—namita—kampita) 



xi nq a 

U LU I 



(13) Swing—overflow—much laughing—obeisance 
(Andolita—plavita—samullasita—namita) 



(14) Flurry—swing—ripple—threefold—curl 

(Tiripa—andolita—vali—tribhinna—kurula) 



LU U I 


(15) Threefold—melting away—throb—overflow—swing 
(Tribhinna—llna—sphurita—plavita—andolita) 






Ulll UI 


The modem Bhelava, a slow mordent at the end of a 
glissando, would be Vali-sphurita. 
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Grahd, Amsha, Nyasa 

In ancient music, three notes are spoken of under the names 
of amsha, graha and nyasa. 

“The note with which a raga must begin is called Graha. 
By Nyas& is understood the note that ends a song. The note 
most often used while playing is called ‘amsha’.” (Sang. Darp. 
163.) 109 

The use of the terms graha and amsha is a little confusing, 
for their meaning is taken differently by authors of different 
periods Some understand the “initial note” (graha) as the 
first note of the mode, that is the tonic; others take it as the 
first note of a melody, which may well be any note. But this 
last interpretation seems hardly justified. 

Similarly the “main note” (amsha) is taken to mean some¬ 
times the tonic and sometimes the predominant note, the 
“sonant” or vadi.* The more ancient authors seem to have 
used the word in the first sense. Thus the Natya Shastrd takes 
the word graha as synonymous with “amsha” and meaning 
the tonic: 

“In all the modal scales the initial note (graha) is equivalent 
to the main note (i.e. the tonic). The whole music takes its 
significance from this main note (amsha) which is the same 
as the initial note (graha).” (Nat. £h. 28, 71, also quoted in 
Brihaddeihl, comm, on 197.) 110 

The Brihaddeshl, also uses the term “amsha” (main note) in 
the sense of “tonic” (basic note, Sa): 

“The main note by relation with which a mode, a raga, is 
manifested is the amsha (i.e. the tonic, Sa).” (Brihaddeshi, 
comm, on 1, 196.) 111 

“This amsh 3 .-svar 5 . is the vital note (Jiva-svara, the 
tonic).’’ (Chaturdandl Prakaihika.) 112 

In the later music “Sa (C) is the initial (graha, i.e. the tonic) 
of all the rag 3 .s.” (Raga, Mala .) 113 

But Sharngadeva, on the other hand, identifies the “amsha” 
the main note, with the “sonant”, the vadi: 

“Because it is most used during a performance, the vadi 
(sonant) is called amsha (main note).” (Sang. Ratn. 1,7, 34.) 114 

This is also the view of Abhinava Gupta, in his commentary 
on the Natya Shastra: 

* See below: the Sonant (Vadi), p. 125. 
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"The amsha svarS. is the same as the vadi.” (Abhinavi 
Gupta, comm, on the Natya Shdstra 28, 23.) 

"The [note] that is most used is also called amsha.” 
{Bfihadde&hi, comm, on 1, 196.) 115 

"The structure of the mode entirely depends on the amsha 
(tonic), from which it begins, which separates the high or low 
octaves, and from which its expression is derived. The am£ha 
is, further, the initial and final note (graha and nyasa), the 
phrase-final, part-final, and general-final note (apanyasa, 
vinyasa, sannyasa), the centre round which the mode revolves. 
These are its ten characteristics.” (Nat. $h., also quoted by 
Kallinatha, Sang. Ratn. comm. 1, 7, 29-34.) u# 
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PART III 


THE DEFINITION OF THE RAGAS 
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iisitm in nnN w ftsift t ti 

“I do not dwell in heaven, nor in the heart of 
yogis. There only I abide, 0 Naiada, where my 
lovers sing.” (Ndradd Samhita i, 7.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE RAGAS 
Ragas or Modes 

tin: 

“That which charms is a rag 5 .”* 

U NLIKE Western music, which constantly changes 
and contrasts its moods, Indian music, like Arabic 
and Persian, always centres in one particular emotion 
which it develops, explains and cultivates, upon which it 
insists, and which it exalts until it creates in the hearer a sug¬ 
gestion almost impossible to resist. The musician can then, 
if his skill be sufficient, lead his audience through the magic 
of sound to a depth and intensity of feeling undreamt of in 
other musical systems. 

The notes which are to convey certain definite emotions or 
ideas must be carefully selected from the twenty-two intervals 
of the shruti scale and then grouped to form a mode, a rag&. 
Any artificially formed scale is not necessarily a ragci, for its 
meaning may be confused and without appeal. The essential 
feature of a raga is its power of evoking an emotion that takes 
hold of the hearers like a spell. 

The better all the notes that form a mode combine to 
express one definite mood, the more attractive the rag 3 . and 
the more powerful its magic. The mode must seize the mind 
and hold it as if enchanted. Then the mind “is charmed and 
becomes lost in it.” (Raga Vibodha i, 4.) 11 ® 

"A ragci, the sages say, is a particular form of sound in 
which notes and melodic movements' appear like ornaments 
and enchant the mind.” (Sang. Darp. 2-1.) 120 

Rag&s vary indefinitely. The number of rag&s theoretically 
possible is almost limitless. In practice, however, only a few 

* “The word ‘ragi* is obtained by adding the suffix ‘ghan’ (which indicates 
‘doing’) to the root ‘rafij’, ‘to please’.” (Sang. Darp. comm, on 2-1.) 117 

"That group of notes (svar&s) which charms is a ‘rags’: so say the 
wise.” 118 
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hundred rSgJLs are generally used, but, as we have seen, 
their classification is often confused, the same rag&s having 
different names in different provinces, and different rag&s 
the same name. But, of course, this has very little importance 
musically. 


Moods, Colours and Notes 

Each of the notes of the scale has its own kind of expression 
and a distinct psychological or physical effect, and so it can < 
be related with a colour, a mood, a metre, a deity or one of the 
subtle centres (chakras) of the body. These correspondences 
are given an important place in all Sanskrit treatises on music. 
Since a complete list of them would be very lengthy, only the 
correspondences of notes with moods and colours will be 
given here as an example. 

“Love (shringarfi), laughter (hasya), compassion (karuna), 
heroism (vira), wrath (raudra), fear (bhayanaka), disgust 
(bibhatsa), wonder (adbhuta) and peace (shanti) are the nine 
moods of dramatic art... . 

Of these, for laughter and love, Madhyama (fourth) and 
Pafichama (fifth) are used. 

In the heroic mood, in wrath and wonder, Shadja (tonic) 
and Pafichama (fifth) (or Rishabha, second);* 

for compassion, Nishada (Ni k., minor seventh) and Gand- 
hara (Ga k., minor third); 

in disgust and fear, Dhaivata (sixth); 

in peace, Madhyama (fourth).” (Vish. Dharm. Ill, i8.) m 

“Shadja (C, the tonic) is bright like the petals of a lotus. 

Rishabha (D) is like a parrot, f 

Gandhara (modem Ga k., Eb) is golden. 

Madhyama (F) is like jasmin. 

Pafichama (G) is dark (or, of the colour that attracts). $ 

Dhaivata (A) is yellow. 

Nishada (modem Ni k., Bb) is of all colours.” (Brihaddeihi 
j, 77, and Nar. Shik. IV, 1-2.) 1 * 4 

* The Bfihaddeihi says: 

"§hadj& (tonic) and Rishabha. (second) in the heroic mood, in wrath and 
wonder.” ( Bjihaddeihi 1,84.) 1 * 1 

t The Sangitd Ratndkard (1, 3, 54) says that Ri§habhS (D) is tawny 

(Ptfijarafi)> 

l “That which attracts is called 'Kri§h$a’ (dark).” 1 ** 
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The Description of Ragas in Verses and Pictures 

The correspondence of the notes with colours, emotions, 
deities and so on makes possible a graphic representation of 
the modes. And the rag& as a whole determines a state of 
feeling which can also be expressed in poems or in pictures. 
But it must be remembered that, since many rag&s have 
changed their form, these pictures and poems often no longer 
accurately represent the ragS. after which they are named. 

All these verses are traditionally known to musicians, 
though they do not always know the names of the books from 
which they are taken. Most of the verses, later reproduced in 
the Sahgita Darpand* the ChatvarimAhach’ hatd Raga niru- 
panam , the Shiva tattva Ratnakard., the Raga Sagara and 
several other works, seem originally to have come from the 
work of KohalS now believed lost. Further verses are quoted, 
without reference, in the nineteenth-century Raga Kalpa 
druma. 


The Four Phases in the Development of a Raga . 

A rag& is generally developed through four phases, called 
Sthay!, Antara, Saflchari and AbhogS.. 

I. The STHAY I (The Pallavi of South Indian music) 
establishes the theme, starting from the middle tonic (middle 
S’a). It is focused on the sonant (vadi) and though it never 
rises .above the B (Ni) of the middle octave, it descends as 
deeply as possible into the lower octave. 

II. ANTARA (the Anupallavi of South Indian music) 
starts from the middle of the middle octave and develops 
mainly in that and the upper octave. It is focused on the 
consonant (samvadi). 

III. SAftCHARl (the Charanam of South Indian music) 
begins from the higher C (Sa) and moves freely in all three 
octaves. 

IV. ABHOGA is a concluding variation, also starting, as a 

* In several of the verses describing the ragcis, we have to follow the 
quotations of the Sangitd Darpand given in the Shivd tattvd Ratnakard rather 
than the text of the available edition of the Sangitd Darpand itself, which 
often seems corrupt. 
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rule, from the higher C (Sa). In songs, it often contains the 
name of the composer. 

In songs the sthayi is sung again after each part. 

In late medieval music, these four phases were rather 
differently divided. They were called udgraM (prelude), 
sthayi (theme), safichari (variation) and muktayi (con¬ 
clusion). 

Shri Nivas A in his Rdga Tattva. Vibodha describes them as 
follows: 

“The melodic figures with which one begins are called 
udgrahA (prelude). The fixed melodic figures which do not as a 
rule appear at the beginning or the end are known to experts 
as sthayi (the theme). The mixed theme, with ascending [and 
descending] vocalization, is called safichari (variation). Where 
the mode comes to a rest is called samapti (conclusion).” 125 


Styles of Singing or Playing 

There are many distinct styles in which the variations of a 
rfigS may be sung or played. Some of the most important are 
here briefly described. 

A. STYLES OF SINGING. 

1. AlapA is the sober exposition of the theme in slow 
time, with portamentos but no elaborate ornaments. 

2. svarAmalika, or svarA-grAmA, or sa ri GA MA is 
Alapfi in which the name of each of the notes is sung, as is 
sometimes done in the Western sol-fa system. 

3. DHRUPADA is Alapa with words. It is solemn and 
religious in style, usually sung in slow time and using only 
the more sober rhythms (talAs). It is the noblest and also the 
most difficult style of singing. 

Bhavfi Bhatta in his Anupa Sangita Ratnakara defines 
DhrupadA as follows: 

“DhruvfipadS. is traditionally known as a divine form of 
song that shines in the language and literature of the Middle 
Country. Composed of two or four sentences expressing the 
emotion of love, it is sung by both men and women. It con¬ 
sists of a poem set to the alapa of a rfiga with repetition of 
final syllables and of groups of syllables conveying different 
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meanings. It has a metrical introduction in two verses, a 
prelude, a chorus, and a final stanza of noble styles.” (Anupa 
Sangita Ratn. I, 65-67.) 12 * 

4. JHORA is AlapS. without portamentos. (Almost the 
whole of Western vocal music is in JhorS..) 

5. TAN JHORA is JhorA sung quickly. 

6. KHANPARVA^lI DHRUPADA is Jhora sung with each 
note repeated several times as if the voice were shaking. 

7. In KHYAl simple ornaments are used, particularly 
ascending and descending vocalizations, trills and grace notes 
(gamak&s) and repeated groups of notes or melodic figures 
(tSn3s). Khyal is charming and light, often used for love- 
songs. It is usually sung in madhya tala (moderate tempo). 

8. TAPPA is a very elaborate style of singing in which each 
note of the Dhrupada prototype is delicately ornamented 
without, however, breaking or obscuring the general melodic 
line. It is usually sung in madhya tala. 

9. THUMRl combines Khyal and Tappa, using all orna¬ 
ments (gamakas), and repeating each word or line in varied 
styles. It is very lively and adapted to pantomime and 
dancing. It is usually sung in madhya tala.. It has or\Jy one 
sthayi and one antara. 

10. TELLANAs are sung rhythmically with the syllables 
(bols) used to represent the strokes of the drum. 

11. D ADR As are folk-songs in Dadra tala. 

12. GHAZALS (of Persian origin) are love-lyrics sung as a 
s’ort of light popular Thumrl. They consist only of an antara, 
with, a simple melody. 

13. BHAJAN is a religious popular song with a fixed tune 
accompanied by rhythmic instruments, often sung in mixed 
r£g&s. 

14. KlRTAN, similar to Bhajan, is a succession of religious 
songs with changes of mood and raga, chiefly developed in 
Bengal. 

B. STYLES OF PLAYING {ON STRINGED INSTRU¬ 
MENTS). 

1. VILAMPAT is the development of the theme in slow 
time with portamentos, etc. It corresponds with the AlapA 
in singing. 
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2. JHORA is played, on the vina, with the first two fingers 
only. It is the bare melody, each note separate, with neither 
portamento nor ornament. 

3. JHALA is a rhythmic style in which each note of the 
melody is followed by a fixed number of rhythmic strokes on 
the tonic. For example: 



etc. 


4. THONK resembles Jhora, but is played loud and’fast. 

5. THONK-JHALA is a mixture of Thonk and Jhala. * 

6. In TARPARAN the strings are struck by rapid front 
and back strokes of the finger, very much as one does on the 
mandoline or the Russian balalaika. 
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DEFINITION OF THE RAgAS 

The Fifteen Elements in the Definition of a Raga 

F ROM the technical point of view a ragS. is essentially a 
scale with a tonic and two axial notes, but it has further 
characteristics. 

The different elements in the definition of a rag& have been 
grouped here under fifteen main headings. Their application 
to each individual raga will be found in the second volume 
of this book.* 

For the sake of clearness, these fifteen headings have 
not been kept in exactly the same order in the definition 
and in the application, but they can be traced by their 
numbers. 

For the clear understanding of these fifteen elements we 
shall also have to explain a few technical points which have 
not so far been dealt with. 


The Tuning of the Instruments (i) 

The, frets of the stringed instrument, or the tunable key¬ 
board, must first be set to the proper intervals, the proper 
Shrutis. Both the exact 6hrutis written above the notes, and 
their conventional notation for the Indian keyboardf are 
given with the notation. 

The true tuning, by which the expression of the rSg& is 
defined, is always that of the descending scale. In ragis 
where there is a difference of shruti in ascent and descent but 
the instrument used does not provide two different Shrutis, 
the scale tuned for descending can generally be used for ascend¬ 
ing but never the tuning of the ascending scale for the des¬ 
cending one. 

* To be published shortly (1949). 

t See p. 79. 
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Class (Jati) (3) 

The Indian scale is divided into seven regions or sections 
ruled by the seven notes, or svar&s, of the diatonic scale and 
named after them. 

As we have seen already, if, in any mode, one or more notes 
be used from each division, the mode is called “complete” 
(sampurni), but if one division is not represented, whatever 
the number of notes in the other divisions the mode is called 
hexatonic (shadavS); if two divisions are not represented the 
mode is pentatonic (audava). 

This is very like the Greek division. Since both the chromatic 
and enharmonic genera have, by definition, a third in each 
tetrachord, that is one diatonic note omitted, they will neces¬ 
sarily be audavil, whereas modes having one tetrachord 
chromatic and the other diatonic will be shadava. 

The classes obtained by thus grouping modes according to 
the number of their notes were known in ancient music as 
murch’hanas (see above, p. 101) but in later texts, particu¬ 
larly in the Eastern part of Northern India, they are called 
“jatis”. 

“Class (jati), in ragas, is considered to be of three kinds— 
audava of five notes, shadava of six, sampurna (complete) of 
seven notes.” ( Naradd Samhita 2, 60; Sang. Darp. 2, 6.) m 

Melodies comprising less than five notes cannot be called 
ragas (modes), but are mere “melodic figures” (tanSs). 

“Combinations of two or three or four pleasing notes form 
melodic figures (tanas): a ragS. must have five or more (notes) 1 .” 
(Hridaya Prakaiha.) 1 ™ 

Besides the three main jatis, there are modes which, in 
addition to the natural seven, make use of one or both of the 
two intercalary notes Kakali Ni and AntarS. Ga. In ancient 
music these eight- or nine-note modes were known as the 
“intercalary modes” (sadharanSL).* 

Though Vishnu Digambar in his Sangita Tattvd Dar&haka 
does not use the term jati, he reproduces the ancient classi¬ 
fication, adding the three kinds of rag&s spoken of by Umapati 
(quoted in Raga Vibodhd, comm, on 4, 3) and also by MatangS. 
(mentioned by KallinathS, and quoted in Sangita Darpand 2, 
5). These are called: shuddhi (pure), chhayalagi (shadowed) 
and sankirn& (mixed). 

♦ See above, p. 101. 
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They axe defined as follows: 

A rag 3 . in which there are only unaltered notes is called 
“pure” (Shuddha). 

A rag 3 . is called “shadowed” (chhaya-lag&) when it makes 
use of a few notes borrowed from another rag 3 ., provided 
they do not alter the mood, but, on the contrary, enhance 
it. 

A mixture of several rag&s is called sankirni. 

“According to Umapati, a ‘pure’ ragS. charms by itself, a 
‘shadowed’ rag5. with the help of others, a ‘mixed’ ragel with 
the help of two.” (Raga Vibodhd 4, 3.) 129 

“Sampurna” means “complete”, "shadavi” means "of 
six”. The word “audav3” has given rise to unnecessary specu¬ 
lation among Westerners insufficiently conversant with Hindu 
conceptions: Fox-Strangways, for example, in his Music of 
Hindostan (p. 122) suggests that it may have come from the 
name of a province where the pentatonic scale was invented. 
But the Sahgita Darpana (comm, on 2-6), clearly explains the 
term: 

"The derivation of the word ‘Audava’ is as follows: Udava 
is where the planets move, hence the 'sphere of space’ (vyoma). 
This among the elements is the fifth (ether), thus it represents 
the number five. From this it is clear that the number of 
notes of the audav& (the ethereal scale) is five.” 130 

A similar explanation is given in the Shiva tattva Ratnakara. 

There are rules for the use of the jatis, in accordance with 
the symbolism of numbers: 

“For celebrating battle, charm and beauty, in separation, 
or in depicting a character, the hexatonic (shadavi) [class of 
modes] is recommended. 

For destroying disease or enemies, dispelling fear or sorrow, 
in difficulty or in suffering, in forgiveness or when planets are 
unfavourable, auspicious words should be sung in the penta¬ 
tonic scale.” ( Sh . tat. Ratn. VI, 8, 145-147.) 131 

The term jati was also used in ancient and medieval music 
for mode-types: 

“From intervals (shrutis), the initial (tonic, graha) and 
other notes (svar&s) brought together the.mode-types result, 
therefore they are called ‘jatis’ (results).” ( Brihaddeihx , comm, 
on 1, I94.) m 

“Tati” in this sense has now been replaced by the term 

“that”. 
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Group (2) 

Some of the main rag&s have, as their satellites, secondary 
modes with the same general characteristics and only minor 
differences. These are said to belong to the group of their 
parent rag&s. For example, Prabhat, BangalS, Ram&kali, etc., 
belong to the BhairavS group. 

Certain books consider the chief modes masculine in char¬ 
acter and call them "rag&s”, while the secondary modes the 
"raginis”, are said to be their wives, or even their "sons” 
(putr&s). 

The male rag&s, originally all pentatonic scales, are usually 
considered to be six in number, though some count seven, 
eight, or nine.* 

"Bhairava, MalakosM, Hindoli, Dipak 3 ., Shri rag& and 
Meghi raga, these are the male rag&s.” (Sang. Darp. and 
$h. tat. Rain. 6, 8, 44.) 138 


Ascent and Descent (Aroha, Avaroha) (4) 

The determining element in a mode, its scale or succession 
of notes, often differs in ascending and descending. Many 
modes are, for example, pentatonic (audavS) or hexatonic 
(shadavi) in ascent and heptatonic (sampurnS.) descending. 
Some have one or two of their notes natural (£huddh&) 
ascending and flattened (komal&j in descent, and so on. B\it 
the true scale of a mode, that by which its expression is de¬ 
fined, is always the descending scale. In all the ancient 
modal systems, the scale is given downwards from the higher 
tonic (Sa): to define a mode by giving its ascending scale first 
is a comparatively recent practice. Ascending scales always 
have an exploratory character, while descending scales, in 
any music, allow greater precision and clearer differentiation 
and should therefore always be taken as the standard. 

In those parts of India where archaic forms of speech 
and song have been preserved (as, for example, in certain 
valleys of the Himalayas) songs and the playing of instru¬ 
ments always start from the upper tonic in a descending 
scale. 

* The Sangitd Makarandi speaks of twenty-one male r&gis. (3-53, 
etc.) 
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The Sonant (Vadi) (5) 

"The sonant (vadi) is the king of notes." (Sang. Mak. 2-7.) 

Besides the tonic (the Sa), always fixed, each raga has a 
predominant note from which all variations begin and in 
which they end: it is always accentuated and bears long pauses. 
This main note is called vadi (that which speaks). The expres¬ 
sion of the vadi is the predominant expression of the ragsl: its 
character determines the mood. 

"The chief element in which the power lies of bringing out a 
particular mood, a rag&, is the sonant (vadi).” (Sang. Darp. 
i-68.) 1M 

"The sonant (vadi) is the note most used while playing; it 
is the king (of the melody).” (Raga Vibodha 1, 37.) 13 * 

The commentary on the Raga Vibodha adds: "the sonant 
(vadi), being constantly heard, dominates the melody. Be¬ 
cause it explains and heralds the mode, it is called vadi, 
(that which speaks).” 


The " Consonant ” (Samvadi) (6) 

"The consonant is like a minister.” (Sang. Mak. 2, 7.) 

Corresponding notes in the two tetrachords into which the 
octave is divided always have similar expressions. A fourth 
or a fifth above the vadi another note will therefore be found 
that responds to it, playing in the upper tetrachord a similar, 
though less important role. This note is called "samvadi” 
(consonant). 

"The nature of the 'consonant' (samvadi) is to reinforce 
the 'sonant' (vadi) by which the expressiveness of the mode 
is engendered.” (Brihaddeihi, comm, oq 1, 63.) 1M 

Very rare exceptions apart, the samvadi is always a fifth 
or a fourth above the vadi. This corresponds with an interval 
of twelve or eight Shrutis. 

"The notes that have between them an interval of twelve or 
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eight shrutis (perfect fifth and fourth) are called ‘consonant’ 
(samvadi). They are like ministers.” ( Raga Vibodhd i, 37. ) 187 

The Commentary adds: “Samvadis ... sustain the . . . im¬ 
pression created by the vadi, just as ministers carry out the 
order of the king.” 

“The notes between which there are eight Shrutis (perfect 
fourth) or twelve shrutis (perfect fifth) are said, in relation 
with one another, to be consonant (samvadi). Such are Ni and 
Ga (B and E) or Ri and Dha (D and A).” (Sang. Darp. 1, 
69-70. ) 188 

RagSs in which the samvadi is a fifth above the vadi are 
called “panchamJ samvadi” (having a fifth as main conson¬ 
ance); those in which the samvadi is a fourth above the vadi 
are called "madhyama samvadi” (having a fourth as main con¬ 
sonance). Panchama samvadi ragas have a clear, active, bril¬ 
liant expression; madhyama samvadi ragSs are passive, 
dormant, soft. 


Assonant (Anuvadi) 

"The ‘anuvadi’ is like a servant.” (Sang. Mak. 2-7.) 

The notes of a mode that are neither "sonant”, nor "con¬ 
sonant” are called "assonant” (anuvadi): 

"By those who see the subtle cause of things the note that is 
neither the sonant nor the consonant and yet is not ‘dis¬ 
sonant’ (vivadi) is called assonant (anuvadi).” (Sangita 
Parijata, 81-83.) 139 


Dissonant ( Vivadi) 
mi fintfl 40 wj 

"Dissonant (vivadi) notes are enemies.” (Sang. Mak. 2-7.) 

Notes that do not belong to a ragcL or, if they do, are used in 
defiance of its rules are called "dissonant” (vivadi): They 
destroy the expression. 

"That which in a given mode breaks the charm is un- 
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doubtedly 'dissonant' (vivadi) from the notes of that mode.... 
This vivadi is like an enemy.” ( Sahgita Parijdtd, 83-84.) 140 

“Melodic variations that would introduce a vivadi note 
should always be avoided.” 1 " 


The Relation between Tuning and Scale 

It should be noted that there is a strict correspondence 
between the tuning of the different notes, the ascending and 
descending scales and other peculiarities of a rag&. Certain 
Shrutis are related by such intervals that it is impossible to 
play them in succession. If, therefore, the expressions they 
represent have to be brought together to constitute the mood 
of a certain raga, their use may require melodic artifices so 
that they may never be in direct succession. The tuning, the 
ascending and descending notes, the sonant and consonant, 
the theme and the expression form a homogeneous entity 
which very often, for mathematical as well as acoustic reasons, 
simply cannot be other than it is. Ragas can therefore never 
be considered as the invention of some inspired artist: they 
can at best only be discovered as we discover astronomical or 
other physical laws that represent some aspect of the universe 
in which we live—laws which it is not in our power to modify. 


Tetrachords and Mode-types ( Thais ) (8 and 12) 

As we have already seen, Indian, like Greek and Arab music, 
does, - though not very generally nowadays, divide the scale 
into two tetrachords or groups of four notes, ruled respectively 
by the "sonant” (vadi) and the “consonant” (samvadi): the 
lower tetrachord CDEF (Sa Ri Ga Ma) is called purvangS. 
(first limb), the higher tetrachord G A B C (Pa Dha Ni Sa) 
uttarangS (higher limb). This is not an artificial division but 
corresponds with a physical fact, for', as we have said, there 
is great similarity of expression between the corresponding 
notes of the two tetrachords. In many jragSs the division of 
the two tetrachords is identical. 

In analysing each rag3. we shall give, with their ratios, the 
different intervals that arise between the notes of each tetra¬ 
chord. 
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Indian music envisages six main types of tetrachord— 
corresponding with a perfect fourth, and six secondary types 
corresponding with an augmented fourth. These are obtained 
in the following way: 

If we take the twelve notes of the chromatic harmonic and 
divide them into lower and upper tetrachords (leaving between 
them Fjf, Ma tivr&), we see that in each case six different 
types of tetrachord are possible: 
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If we combine each of the possible lower tetrachords with 
each of the possible higher ones, we obtain thirty-six different 
scales of seven notes. And if, in each of these thirty-six scales, 
we then replace F (Ma) by F# (Ma tivra), we obtain thirty- 
six further scales. The total number of theoretically possible 
basic scales is thus seventy-two. This classification is still 
used in South India where such scales are called melSs or 
melakartas.* The theory of them is explained by Pandit 
Venkata Makhin, the seventeenth century systematizer of 
South Indian music, who, in the fourth chapter of his Chatur- 
dandi Prakdshikd, claims to have invented this mode of classi- 
fication, though it is really a more ancient system already 
spoken of in the Sangttd Sara of VidyaranyS. (1320-1380). 

Since many of these scales are not in use nowadays in 
Northern music, this classification is usually replaced by a 
small number of mode-types or thats (usually ten) which 
correspond with the approximate array, or setting, of the 
frets on the sitar. This artificial classification—musically 
inexact, for it neglects the differences of 4hrutis—merely helps 
the player to remember the approximate tuning of a mode. 

The Ragd Vibodha says (comm, on 1, 8): 

"The particular arrangements of the notes (svar&s) into 

* The term "mel&" can however be used for any sort of mode-type. 

"A meia is a group of sounds from which ragcls (modes) will be made 
manifest.” (Sangitd P&rijatd.) ut 
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common scales (mel&s) under which modes (rag&s) can be 
grouped, are spoken of as ‘ghat&s’ [or thats].” 143 

These “thats'' or mode-types should not be mistaken for 
the rag&s or modes that bear the same names, for the latter 
may have more or fewer notes and they correspond with an 
accurate tuning, whereas the tuning of the mode-types is only 
approximate. 

The ten thats or mode-types are given as follows: 

"The first is Kalyani (Kalyana) meia, the second Velavali 
(Bilaval), the third_Khammaja, the fourth BhairavS., the fifth 
Bhairavl, the sixth Asavari (our Yavanapuri), the seventh Todi, 
the eighth Puravi (our Shri), the ninth Marava, the tenth Kafi. 

Such are the ten mode-groups (mel&s) from which ragis 
arise.'' (Quoted in ShrimallakshydsangUam II, i, 19-21.) 144 

They are usually given as follows: 
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VI Yavanapuri (Bhatkhande’s Asavarf) 



u j n *i u 5 I j 
IX Mdrdva 



u x n u <l v 3 « 


The eighth that, Shri, is given by Bhatkande as Pur3.vi, but 
since the Pur 3 .vi we give here has an A natural (£huddh& 
Dha), its name could not be given to a that containing an A 
flat (Dha komaia). About the scale of Shri there is no diver¬ 
gence of opinion. 


The Number of Ragds 

In each of the seventy-two possible basic scales of seven 
notes we can have: one mode using the seven notes in ascent 
and in descent; six different modes using the seven notes in 
ascent and six notes in descent; fifteen different modes using 
the seven notes in ascent and five notes in descent; six different 
modes using six notes in ascent and seven notes in descent; 
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fifteen different modes using five notes in ascent and seven 
notes in descent; thirty-six different modes using six notes 
in ascent and six notes in descent; ninety different modes 
using six notes in ascent and five notes in descent; ninety 
different modes using five notes in ascent and six notes in 
descent; two hundred and twenty-five different modes using 
five notes in ascent and five notes in descent. 

This gives a total of 484 modes in each scale, or 64,848 modes 
in the seventy-two scales. 

If we now consider that there are modes of which the 
ascending and descending scales are different, modes which 
combine several scales, etc., we see that the number of possible 
modes is practically unlimited. It would be difficult in a life¬ 
time to hear them all, even once. Ahobali speaks of 18,678 
modes of seven notes, 31,050 modes of six notes and 17,505 
modes of five notes in the Ma grama alone. 

Shri KrishnanandS VyasS. in his Raga Kalpadrumd (Intro¬ 
duction, p. 1) writes: 

“For the sake of the 16,108 milkmaids, the Dark Lord, 
§hn Krishna, took the same number of shapes. Each of the 
milkmaids for each of the Krishnas sang a different rag& in a 
different rhythm, thus giving birth to 16,108 modes. These 
ragcls and raginis later became famous in the earthly world." 145 


Time of Playing (7) 

njfcr.« 11 

nnrewroiM rmturt ffcwft ^ 1 
wswft 11 

"One who sings knowing the proper times remains happy. By 
singing rag&s at the wrong time (of day) one ill-treats them. 
Listening to them, one becomes impoverished and sees the length 
of one’s life reduced.” (Sang. Mai. 23-24.) 

The cycle of the day corresponds with the cycle of life 
which also has its dawn, its noon, its evening. Each hour 
represents a different stage of development and is connected 
with a certain kind of emotion. This cycle of sounds is ruled 
by the same mathematical laws as all other cycles. This is 
why there are natural correspondences between certain hours 
and the moods evoked by certain musical modes. Played at 
the proper time, musical modes develop naturally in favour¬ 
able conditions. Orthodox musicians in India never play a 
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r 5 g 3 . at any other than its proper time, for at the wrong hour 
it could never be developed so perfectly, nor could it so greatly 
move an audience. The organist who, in the West, played a 
funeral march at a wedding would, to say the least, appear 
lacking in taste. In the same way the Indian musician who, 
disregarding the surroundings and the mood of his hearers, 
plays a morning mode in the evening appears utterly lacking 
in sensibility. 

There are certain characteristics by which a ragS. shows at 
what time it should be played. Rag&s to be played between 
midday and midnight have their sonant (vadi) in the lower 
tetrachord (purv 3 . angS.), C to F (Sa to Ma). They are called 
"Purv 3 . rages’'. RagSs to be played between midnight and 
midday have their sonant (vadi) in the upper tetrachord 
(uttari ahg&), G to upper C (Pa to upper Sa). They are called 
"UttarS. rag&s”. 

Modes that correspond with crucial moments (sunrise, sun¬ 
set, midday, midnight, solstice, equinox, etc.) often use both 
F# and Ft) (Ma tivrS. and Ma shuddhS). 

Besides these, Bhatkhande indicates the following time- 
characteristics, which are very generally followed. 

(1) Modes sung at sunrise and sunset are known as “samdhi- 
prakashS (twilight) ragSs”. Most of them include Ri and Dha 
komalS (D and A flat). 

(2) Modes with Ga and Ni komala (E and B flat) usually 
belong to the middle of the day or night. 

(3) Modes with Ri, Ga Dha and Ni shuddhS. (D, E, A and B 
natural) are usually played after twilight (samdhi-prakashS)— 
in the first quarter of morning or night. 

(4) Modes sung before twilight—in the last quarter of day 
or night—insist on the tonic, the fourth and the fifth (Sa Ma 
and Pa). 

The ragSs of evening twilight never omit Ga and Ni (E and 
B), and the ragSs of morning twilight never omit Ri and Dha 
(D and A). 

These rules are not, however, absolute. 

Scale-Types (Greek Genus) (9) 

The ancient Greek classification of the scales into three 
genera, Enharmonic, Chromatic and Diatonic, has a dual 
meaning. The fundamental one, used by the Pythagoreans, 
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referred to the three fundamental divisions of the octave into 
twenty-two (the Greeks, like the South Indians, made it 
twenty-four), twelve and seven (or nine).* 

Later on, this classification was taken to refer to typical 
modes built upon such genera. 

According to the interpretation of this later aspect of the 
Greek genera which we find in Arabic writers, a mode is called 
diatonic if each tetrachord has two full tones, chromatic if each 
has an interval of a minor third (three half-tones), enharmonic 
if each has an interval of a major third (four half-tones). 

Though this kind of classification is not usually followed by 
Indian musicians, it is indicated here to facilitate comparison 
with other systems. 


Characteristics and Expression (io and n) 

Certain ragSs have peculiarities of scale or of tuning that 
modify their expression. 

The expression of a mode is the sum of the expressions of its 
different notes, each depending upon its individual relation 
with the tonic. According to the theory of the shrutis,.many 
notes cannot have the same kind of expression and, therefore, 
in a scale, there are necessarily contrasts. This is why the 
most intense ragas have often incomplete scales, for they 
suppress as far as possible notes that would not support the 
predominant expression. 

Thus a very sad ragfi will leave out the fifth (Pa) because a 
fifth always expresses sunshine, joy. A very passionate rag 5 . 
will have no natural fourth (shuddha Ma) since that always 
expresses peace, serenity. 

These contrasts between the notes are a further reason why 
the ragcis considered masculine in ancient music were always 
pentatonic, for a pentatonic scale gives a much stronger and 
more coherent expression than an heptatonic scale which 
necessarily shows contrasts, indecisions, subtleties, and so is 
more feminine in character. 

When sounds are used in the treatment^ mental or physical 
disease, the number of notes must be further reduced to a few 
sounds constantly heard, so as to create an overwhelming im¬ 
pression in one direction only. 

* See p. 72. 
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Representation of Intervals by Ratios 

In practice, so as to be easily understood, for each interval 
we shall use the nearest simple ratio sufficiently accurate to 
represent it. We shall always represent a major tone by 9/8, 
a minor tone by 10/9, a major half-tone by 16/15, a limma by 
256/243, a minor half-tone by 25/24, and so on, though these 
figures may sometimes be slightly inaccurate. For example: 
though the major tone is the sum of a major half-tone and a 
limma we shall write it: 


16/15 X 256/243 = 9/8, which is incorrect, for the major 

2i87 

half-tone would then become the "apotome” or, if we 

keep the major half-tone as 16/15, the limma would be 135/128, 

9 
8 ' 


because we have either x | or — x ^5 

2048 243 8 15 128 


Similarly, the minor tone is equal to 2 limmas, and we there- 


x x , 256 256 10 

fore represent it by x - i£ - = — 
* 243 243 9 


incorrect, for — x 
243 


135 

128 


2430 10 _ , . . „ 256 , ± 

— —. But since, actually, = 22.63 sav.*, 

2304 9 J 243 

2430 

23.12 sav. and = 23.13 sav. are practically equivalent; 


and since, from the point of view of expression, the difference 
is non-existent, being in the first case half a savart and in the 
second i/iooth of a savart (that is to say, in one case i/nth 
of a comma or i/iooth of a tone, and, in the other case, 
1/10,000th of a tone), and since, again, the simple ratio repre¬ 
sents the interval quite clearly, it will be easy for the student 
who so desires to find out for himself the exact ratios. 


Shrutis (.Analysis of Expression) (13) 

As we have already said, the expression of a mode is the 
sum of the expressions of its different notes, defined by their 
relation with the tonic. In each rag&, each of the different 
* See first footnote to page 47. 
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notes has a definite expression. This is very evident if their 
pitch is accurate and without variation. 

The expressions given in our notation for each note of each 
r 5 g 5 . have been compiled experimentally and verified over and 
over again, players and hearers being always in perfect 
agreement as to the meaning of the notes. 

There may, however, remain some slight inaccuracies in the 
accidental shrutis used for particular notes in certain melodic 
figures. There may also be different schools for the expressive 
interpretation of the rag&s. Only long practice and experi¬ 
ment by different musicians would allow us to correct and 
perfect every detail in the use of the accidental Shrutis appear¬ 
ing in each rag&. 


Theme (Riipd) (14) 

For each raga there are a few very typical groups of notes 
from which it can at once be recognized. These form the main 
theme (rupS). 


Outline (15) 

It is impossible to write down the ever-changing develop¬ 
ment of a raga. We have to limit ourselves to noting in its 
simplest form, the first part of an average “exposition of the 
theme” (alapS.). From this, however, the student should be 
able to perceive the complete form of the rag3. and so, following 
the rules, proceed to the variations. 
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Govt. Oriental Library, Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 
The Bodleian Library, Oxford 
Palace Library, Tanjore 
Palace Library, Trivandrum 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, 
etc.* 

AbhilashitarthS, chintamani (of king Some£hvar&, 1131 A.D.), 
an encyclopedia with a large section on music. (Mysore, 
Baroda.) 

* A few known works often considered lost but which Mr. O. C. Gangoly 

(in Rtg&s and Raginis London, Bombay 1948) says he has consulted are 

mentioned here with due reference. 
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Abhinav5,-Bharat2L-s5r& (Mysore). 

Abhinavi-Bharati (of AbhinavS Gupta) (Madras, Trivandrum). 
_ Same work as Natya Veda Vivritti. 

Adi-Bharata (Mysore, Tanjore) Telugu script. Incomplete. 
Ananda-(san) jivana or 

Ananda Safijivani Sangita (of Madanapaia, 1528) (Bikaner, 
Calcutta). 

Angahara Lakshana (Trivandrum). 

Arjunadimata sara (of Shuddha Sattva Venkatacharya) 
(Madras). Incomplete. 

Arjuna Bharata (of Arjuna) (Tanjore). Incomplete. 
Aumapatam Gita Shastram (later than ninth century) (Ma¬ 
dras). Incomplete. 

Baia-Rama-Bharata (of Baiarama Kulashekhara Varma, 
1798-1810) (Madras, Trivandrum). 

Bharata-arnava (of Nandikeshvara) (Madras, Tanjore). Same 
work as Nandi Bharata. 

Bharata-arnava-sangrahah (Grantha script) (Tanjore). 
Bharata-artha Chandrika (of Nandikeshvara; with Telugu 
comm. (Madras). 

Bharata Bhashya (of Nanya Deva, twelfth century) (Poona). 
Bharata-Gana-shastra (Calcutta). 

Bharata Lakshanam (Tanjore). A late compilation. 

Bharata nama Dipaka Nada Shastram (Nepal). 

Bharata Sarvartha Grantha (of Mudumbai Narasimhachariar) 
(Madras). 

Bharata-sara (Mysore). 

Bharata Shastra (anon.) (India Office). 

Bharata Shastra (of Raghunatha) (Tanjore). 

Bharata Shastra (of Tulajadhipa) (Tanjore). A late compila¬ 
tion. 

Bharata Shastra Grantha (of Lakshmidhara, sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) (Poona). 

Dattiia-Kohallyam (Tanjore). 

Dakshini Raga Mala (Poona). See Raga Mala. 

Gamaka Mafijari (Bikaner). 

Gana Shastra (Calcutta). 

Gandharva Vidya or Veda (Calcutta). » 

Gitalamkara (attributed to Bharata) (Poona). 

Gita PrakaSha (sixteenth century) (Madras). Oriya script. 
Gita-sangraha (Calcutta). 

Gita-sara (Calcutta). 
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Hanumant 2 .-RagS.-Vibh 5 sh§. (Bikaner). 

Jatih (Tanjore). 

Kalpatarutika (of GaneshS. Devi) (Bikaner). Same work as 
Subodhini. 

Kohaia. Rahasyi (Madras). Incomplete. 

KohaliyS. Abhinaya ShastrS. (Madras). With Telugu comm. 

Mana Manorafijana (of Maya Shankar^) (Baroda). 

ManasollasS or Abhilashartha Chintamani (of SomeshvarS, 
Devi, 1131 a.d.) (Baroda). 

Matanga Bharata (of Lakshmanaryi) (Tanjore). An incom¬ 
plete work on Matanga Bharata. 

MeladhikarS. Lakshanam (Tanjore). Not earlier than eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

Meli-raga-svar 3 . sangraha (Oppert’s catalogue of South 
India). 

Mukhadi Chali (Bikaner). 

Mural! PrakaihS. (of Bhava Bhatta, c. 1700) (Bikaner). 

Nandi Bharata (of NandikeshvarS.) (Mysore). Same work as 
Bharat&-arnav&. 

Nada Dipaka (Benares). 

Nashtoddishta Prabodhaka DhraupadS T!ka(of Bhava Bhatta, 
c. 1700) (Bikaner). 

Natya Sarvasva Dipika (of Ramanandi yogin) (Poona). 

Natya Chudamani (of SomanaryS, c. 1650) (Madras). 

Natya Lochana (ninth century) (O.C. Gangoly’s bibliography). 

Natya. Veda (Trivandrum). 

Natya Veda Agama (of Tulaja raja, c. 1729-35) Telugu script 
(Tanjore). Incomplete. 

Natya Veda Vivritti (Trivandrum, Madras, Poona, Benares). 
Abhinava Gupta, tenth century comm, on Natya Shastra. 
Same work as Abhinava-Bharati. 

Nritta Ratnavali (of Jayasena, c. 1253 a.d.) (Calcutta, Tan- 
'jore). 

Nrittaia Purana (Madras). 

Nritya-adhyaya (of A 4 hoka Malia) (Bikaner). 

Nritya Nirnaya (attributed to Pun^arika Vitthaia, c. 1590) 
(Tanjore). 

Oddi 4 ha Mahamantrodaya (Madras). Same work as Tala 
Vidhana. 

Paflchama Sara Samhita (of Narada) (Calcutta) (Mss dated 
1440 A.D.). 

Raga bodha viveka (of Soma-natha) (Adyar). 
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R&gcL Chudamani (Calcutta). 

RagS. DhyanS. (Bikaner). 

RagadivichSrah (Tanjore). 

Raga K§.vy 3 . Ratna (Bikaner). 

Raga Mala (of Jivaraja Dikshita) (Poona, Calcutta). 

Raga Mala (of Kshemakarna) (Oxford, Bikaner). 

Raga Mala (of Meshakarna) (Calcutta) (MSS. dated 1509 a.d.). 
Raga Mala (Dakshini) (Poona). 

Raga Lakshmani (India Office). 

Raga Pradipa (Madras). 

.Raga Prastara (Tanjore). 

Raga raginl svarupani (Poona). 

Raga Ratna (of Manikya) (Calcutta). 

Raga Ratnakara (of Gandharva Raja) (Tanjore). 

Ragarnava (Anonymous, earlier than 1300) (O. C. Gangoly’s 
bibliography). 

Ragarnava nirupanam (Madras). 

Raga sagaram (a dialogue between Narada and Dattila) 
Telugu script (Madras). 

Raga Saravali (Benares). 

Raga tattva Vichara (of Shrirama Malia) (Bikaner). 

Raga Varna nirupanam. Telugu script (Madras). 

Raga vibodha viveka (Bikaner). 

Raga Vishaya (Madras). 

Ragotpatti (Oppert’s catalogue of South India). 

Raghava Prabandha (Tanjore). 

Ratnakara Vyakhya (Mysore). 

Ra.tna-mala (of Jathara Bhupati) (Bikaner). 

Ratna mala (of Kshemakarna) (Bikaner). Same work as Raga 
Mala. 

Rama Kautuhaia (of Rama Krishna Bhatta) (Bikaner). 
Rasarnava Sudhakara (Trivandrum). 

Sangana Sagara (of Shubhakara, 1308 a.d.) (Calcutta). 
Sahgita-Adhyaya (Madras). 

^Sangita Amrita (of Kamaia Lochana, fifteenth century?) 
(Aufrecht’s cat.). 

Sangita Anupa Raga Sagara (Bikaner). 

' 5 ang!ta Bhaskara (of Vangamani, seventeenth century) 
(Nepal). 

--Sangita Chandra (of Abhilasa, seventeenth century) (Nepal). 
-Sangita Chandrika (of Madhava Bhatta, earlier than 1614) 
(Tanjore). 
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Sangita Chintamani (of Verna BhupalS, fourteenth century) 
(Trivandrum). 

fSangita Chintamani (of Kamaia Lochana, fifteenth century) 
(Calcutta, Tanjore). 

Sangita Chudamani (of Kavi Chakravarti) (Baroda). 

Sangita Chudamani (of Haripaia Mahipati) (Mysore). 

Sangita Chudamani (Trivandrum). 

Sangita Damodara (of Shubhakara, or Shukambhara) (Library 
of Krishnanagar, Bengal). 

Sangita Darpana (of Haribhatta) (Bikaner, Madras, Tan- 

. jore). 

/Sangita Kalanidhi (of Haribhatta, seventeenth century; (N.W. 
Province cat.). 

Sangita Kalpa Druma (Calcutta). 

Sangita Kalpa Lata (Calcutta). 

Sangita Kalpa Taru (Bikaner). 

Sangita Kamadah (Adyar). Oriya script. 

Sangita Kaumudi (of King Sanasena) (Madras). 

Sangita Kautuka (Calcutta). 

Sangita Lakshana (Mysore). 

Sangita Lakshana Dipika (of Gauranarya) (Mysore). 

/Sangita Makaranda (of Veda, seventeenth century) (Bikaner, 
Poona, Tan jore). 

Sangita Mala (MSS. dated 1778). Same work as Sahitya 
Sangita Nirupanam, publ. Delhi, 1817. 

Sangita Mimansa. Same work as Sangita Raja. 

Sangita Muktavali (of Devendra, c. 1420) (Bikaner, Tanjore). 

Sangita Narayana (of Narayana Deva) (Kashmir, Oxford). 

Sangita Narayana (of Purushottama Mishra) (Calcutta). 

Sangita Narayana (of King Narayana, eighteenth century) 
(Madras). 

Sangita Nritya (of Sharngadeva Suri) (Oudh cat.). 

Sangita Nrityakara (of Bharatacharya) (Oudh cat.). 

Sangita Padyavali (Mysore). 

Sangita Pushpafijali (of Veda, seventeenth century) (Bikaner, 
Tanjore). 

Sangita Raga Kalpadruma (of Krishnananda Vedavyasa) 
(Poona). 

Sangita Raghava (of Chinabommabhupaia) Telugu script. 
(Tanjore). 

Sangita Raghunandana (of Viihvanatha Simha) (Adyar, 
Benares). 
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Sangita Raja (of Kumbhakarna, 1433-1468) (Cent. Prov. and 
Poona). 

Sangita Raja Ratnakosha (Bikaner). 

Sangita Rama Kautuka (Bikaner). 

Sangita Rasa Kaumudi (Baroda, Calcutta). 

Sangita Ratnakara (of Varunaka) (Bikaner). 

Sangita Ratnakara (of Vitthaia) (Poona). 

Sangita Ratnakara Vyakhya-setuh (of Gangarama) (see: 
Hindi). 

Sangita Ratna Mala (of Mammata, 1050-1150) (O. C. 

Gangoly’s bibliography). 

’Sangita Ratnavali (Baroda, Calcutta). 

Sangita Sagara (of Pratapa Simha, 1779-1804) (Jaipur?). 
Sangita Sangraha (Calcutta). 

Sangita Sangraha Chintamani (of Appaia-Acharya, nine¬ 
teenth century) (Adyar). 

Sangita Sara (of Harinayaka, c. 1500 a.d.) (O. C. Gangoly's 
bibliography). 

Sangita Sara (late eighteenth century) (Bikaner). 

Sangita Sarakalika (of Shuddha Svarnakara Mosha Deva) 
(Bikaner). 

Sangita Saramrita (of Tulajaraja, eighteenth century) (Tanjore). 
Sangita Sarani (of poet Narayana, eighteenth century) 
(Madras). 

Sangita Sara-Sangraha (of Sourindra Mohan Sharma, Raja 
Tagore, 1875) (Madras). 

Sangita Sara-Sangraha (Anonymous) (Conjeevaram). 

Sangita Sara Sangraha (of Jagajjyotirmalia, seventeenth cen¬ 
tury) (Nepal). 

Sangita Sarasvati Hridayalamkara (of Nanya Deva, twelfth 
century). Same work as Bharata bhashya. 

Sangita Saravali (Benares). 

Sangita Saroddhara (of Hari Bhatta, seventeenth century) 
(Bikaner). 

Sangita Saroddhara (of Kikaraja, seventeenth century) 
(Poona). 

Sangita Saroddhara (Bikaner). Same work as Rama Kautu- 

haia. 

Sangita Sharira (Bikaner). 

Sangita Shastra (Tanjore). 

Sangita Shastra Sankshepa (of Govinda, eighteenth century) 
(Adyar)* 

K* 
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Sangita Siddhanta (of Ramananda Tirthi) (Aufrecht's cat.). 
Sangita Shiromani (Bikaner, Calcutta). 

Sangita Sudha (of Bhima Narendra) (Oudh). 

Sangita Sudhakara (of Haripaia Deva, 1309-1312) (Adyar, 
Madras, Tanjore). 

Sangita Suryodaya (of Lakshmi Narayana, sixteenth century) 
(Madras). 

Sangita Sutra (Bikaner). 

Sangita UpadeSha (Bikaner). 

Sangita Upanishad (of Sudhakalasa, 1323 a.d.) (Bikaner). 
Sangita Upanishatsara (Sudhakalasa, 1349 a.d.) (Bikaner). 
Sangita Vartamana (Bikaner). 

Sangita Vidyabhidhana (Calcutta). 

Sangita Vinoda (of Bhava Bhatta, c. 1700) (Bikaner). 

Sangita Vishaya, Telugu script (Madras). 

Sangita Vrittaratnakarah (attributed to Pundarika Vitthaia, 
c. 1590) (Tanjore). 

Sankirna Raga (Bikaner, Poona). 

Sankirna Raga lakshana (Calcutta). 

Sapta-svara lakshanam (Trivandrum). 

^harngadhara Paddhati (of Sharngadhara, c. 1300-1350) 
(Bikaner). 

Shringara Hara (Bikaner). 

Shruti Bhaskara (of Bhima Deva) (Bikaner). 

Someth vara Mata (Calcutta). 

Subodhini (of Ganesha Deva, seventeenth century) (Bikaner). 
Suladi (Tanjore). 

Svaradhyaya Bhasha (Bikaner). 

Svara Prastara (Mysore). 

Svara Raga Sudharasa (Madras). 

Svararnava (of Somanarya) (Tanjore). 

Svara Samuch’aya (Oppert’s cat.). Incomplete. 

Svara taladi lakshanam (Trivandrum). 

Tala adhyaya, Telugu script (Madras). 

Tala Da£ha-prana Dipika (Tanjore). 

Tala Daiha-prana lakshanam, Telugu script (Madras). 

Tala Dipika (of Gopendri Tippa Bhupaia, fifteenth century) 
(Madras, Tanjore). 

Tala Lakshanam (Anonymous) (Madras). 

Tala Lakshanam (of Kohaia) Telugu script, (India Office, 
Madras). 

Tala Lakshanam (of NandikeShvara) (Anandaihram, Tanjore). 
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Tal3. Prakaranam (Madras). 

Tali Prastara (Tanjore). 

T§ia Vidhana (Madras). Same work as Oddidha maha- 
mantrodaya. 

Tala Vishaya, Telugu script (Madras). 

Tana Nighantu (Tanjore). Incomplete. 

Varna Laghuvyakhyana (of Rama) (Madras). 

Vitthaliyah (of Vitthaia) (Tanjore). Incomplete. 


III. PERSIAN AND URDU MANUSCRIPTS 

Ukd6 Gusha (Benares) Persian. 

Nagmat-e-Asaphi (of Muhammad Rezza, 1813) (Benares) 
Persian. 

Raga Mala (of Saiyid “Abd-al Wali" Uzlat) 1759 (Hindu- 
sthani). 


IV. HINDI MANUSCRIPTS 

Mana Kautuhaia (of Raja Mansing Tomar, 1486*1518) 
(Baroda). 

Raga Mala (attributed to Tan Sen, 1549). 

Raga Vichara (of Shrirama Malia) (Bikaner). 

Sangita Darpana, a Hindi version of Damodara's work, by 
Harivallabha (Bikaner, British Museum, Mss dated 1673). 
Setu, a Hindi comm, on Sangita Ratnakara, by Gangaram. 
(Benares, Tanjore). 

BuddhiprakaSha Darpana (of Diwan Lachhiram, 1823). 

Raga Ratnakara (of Deo Kavi, 1673). 

Raga Kutuhaia (of Kavi Krishna, 1781). 

Sangita Sara (compiled by Maharaja Sawai Pratapasimha Deva 
of Jaipur, 1779-1804). 


V. HINDI AND MARATHI WORKS, PUBLISHED 

# 

Abhinava Gita Mafijari (Hindi) 

By K. N. Ratanjankar (Bombay, 1945). 

Bharatiya Sangita (Marathi) 
by K. G. Millay (Bombay, 1941). 
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BharatiyS. Shruti-svar 3 .-raga Shastra (Hindi) 
by Pandit Firoze Framjee, (Poona, 1935). 

Gitamalika (Hindi) 

(Bombay). 

Hindusthani Sangita Paddhati (Marathi and Hindi) 
by Pandit Vishnu NarayanS. Bhatkhande, 7 Vol. (Bombay, 

1937)' 

Kavyi Prabhakari (Hindi) 
by Bhanu Kavi (Jagannath Prasad) (1909). 

Nadi Vinoda (Hindi) 
by Gossain Chunnilalji (1896). 

Pads Ratnavali (Hindi) 
by ChhatrS Nripati (Benares, 1854). 

Parijatapraveshika (Marathi) 

(Bombay). 

Ragachandrikasara (Hindi) 
by Appa Tulsi (Bombay). 

Raga Kalpadruma (Hindi and Bengali versions) 
by Krishnananda VyasS. deva (Calcutta, 1842). 

Ragalakshan 3 . Gitamalika (Hindi) 
by Pandit Firoze Framjee, (Poona). 

Rag3. Pravesha (Hindi) 

by Pandit Vishnu Digambar, (Bombay, 1921). 

Raga. Sumana. mala (Hindi) 
by Balabhau Umadekar (Gwalior). 

Ragavibodhapraveshika (Marathi) 

(Bombay). 

Sahgita Darpana. A Marathi version of the work of Damodaif 
Mishra 

(Bombay, 1910). 

Sangita Kala Prakasha (Hindi) 
by Ramakrishnabua Vaze (Poona, 1941). 

Sangita Kaumudi (Hindi) 
by Vikramaditya Sinha (Lucknow, 1945). 

Sangita Praveshika (Hindi and English) 
by Shivendra Nath Basu. Benares Hindu University. 

Sangita Samuch'aya (Hindi) 
by Shivendra Nath Basu (Benares, 1924). 

Sahgita Shiksha (Hindi) 

by K. N. Ratanjankar. 3 Vol. (Lucknow, 1938). 

Sugama raga mala (Hindi) 

(Bombay). 
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Tana SangrahS. (Hindi) 

by K. N. Ratanjankar. 2 Vol. (Bombay, 1940). 


VI. BENGALI WORKS, PUBLISHED 

Arniya Nath Sanyal 

Prachin Bharat^r Sangita Chinta 
(Calcutta, 1946). 

Brajendrd Kishore Roy Choudhury 
A series of articles in the Sahgita Vijnana Praveshika 
(1929-1934). 

Hindusthani Sangite Tans6ner Sthan (Gauripur, Maya- 
mansingh, 1939). 

0. C. Gangoly 

Rag Raginir nam& rahasya (a series of articles in Sangita 
Vijfiana Praveshika, 1941). 

Rddhd mohan Sen 

Sangita Taranga (1819). 


VII. URDU WORKS, PUBLISHED 

Marfat ul Naghmat 

by Nawab Ali Khan (Lucknow, c. 1910). 


VIII. TELUGU WORKS, PUBLISHED 

•Basava Purana (of Palkuriki Somanatha Kavi, thirteenth- 
fourteenth century) (Andhra grantha mala, Madras, 1926). 
Contains a chapter on music. 

Shri-Mallikarjuna-Panditaradhyacharitra (of Palkuriki So¬ 
manatha Kavi, thirteenth-fourteenth century) (Andhra 
grantha mala, Madras, 1939). Contains a chapter on music. 

Sangita sara Sangrahamu (Anon., c. 1800) (Music Academy, 
Madras, 1940). 


IX. GUJARATI WORKS, PUBLISHED 

Music during the reign of the Sultans of Gujarat 

by Muhammad Umar Kokil (Quarterly journal of Forbes 
Gujarati Sabha, Bombay, 1938). 
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X. ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORKS 

Atya Begum Fyzee Rahamin 

The Music of India 
(London, 1926). 

Bandoftadhyaya (S.) 

The Music of India 
(Bombay, 1945). 

The Origin of Rag& 

(Delhi, 1946). 

Batra (R. L.) 

Science and Art of Indian Music 
(Lahore, 1945). 

Bhatkhande ( Pt . V.N .) 

A Short Historical Survey of the Music of Upper India 
(Bombay, 1917; reprinted 1934;. 

A Comparative Study of some of the Leading Music System 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. (Lucknow 1930-1931 in SangeetS.; Bombay, 
1940. 

Chatterji (Bani) 

Applied Music 
(Calcutta, 1948). 

Clements ( E .) 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music 
(London, 1913). 

Rag&s of Tanjore 

Lectures on Indian Music (Poona). 

Danielou (Alain) 

Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales 
(India Society, London, 1943). (Taken over by David 
Marlowe Ltd., London, 1946.) 

Deval (. K.V .) 

Theory of Indian Music as expounded by Soman&th& 
(Poona, 1916). 

The Rag&s of Hindusthan 
3 Vol. (Poona, 1918-23). 

Report of the First All India Music Conference 
(Baroda, 1916). 

Report of the Second All India Music Conference 
(Delhi, 1919). 
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Report of the Fourth All India Music Conference 
(Lucknow, 1925). 

Dharampur (Maharana Vijayadevji of) 

Sangiti Bhav& 

1st Vol. (Bombay, 1933) 

2nd Vol. (Bombay, 1939). 

Firoze Framjee ( Pandit) 

Theory and Practice of Indian Music 
(Poona, 1938). 

Fox Strangways ( A.H .) 

The Music of Hindosthan 
(Oxford, 1914). 

Grosset ( Joanny) 

Inde. Histoire de la musique depuis 1 ’origine jusqu'&nos 
jours, Encyclopedic de la musique (Paris, 1924). 

Contribution a 1 ’Etude de la Musique Hindoue 
(Paris, 1888). 

Bha.ratiy 3 .-N aty a-gastram 
(Paris, 1888). 

Kunhan Raja ( C.) 

The Sangit 3 -Ratnakara of Sharngadev3 
(English translation 1st part) 

Madras, 1945). 

Krishna Rao ( H.P.) 

The first steps in Hindu Music in English notation 
(Bangalore). 

The Psychology of music 
(Bangalore, 1923). 

Mahavaidyandtha Shiva 

Mela. rag 3 . Malika 
(Madras, 1937). 

Mukerji ( D.P .) 

Indian Music 

(Bombay, 1945). 

Pingle (B.A.) 

Indian Music 
2nd ed. (Byculla, 1898). 

Popley ( H.A.) * 

The Music of India 
(Calcutta-London, 1921). 

Raghavan (V.) 

Some Names in early SangitS. Literature (Journal of the 
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Music Academy, Vol. III. No. i, 2, 3 and 4, Madras, 
1932 )- 

Later SangitS Literature (id., Vol. IV, 1933). 

Ratnachandran (N.S.) 

The Rag&s of Kamatic Music 
(University of Madras, 1938). 

Ramaswamy Aiyar {M.S .) 

The Svar 5 . Mel& Kala nidhi of Ramamatya 

(With introduction and translation. Annamalai University, 
1932 ). 

The Ragi VibodhS. of Som 3 .natha 

(With introduction and translation. Madras, 1933). 

Ranade {G.H .) 

Hindusthani music, an outline of its physics and aesthetics 
(Sangli, 1938). 

Rosenthal {Ethel) 

The story of Indian music and its instruments 
(London, 1928). 

Roy [Hemendra Lai) 

Problems of Hindusthani Music 
(Calcutta, 193 7). 

Sambamoorty (P.) 

South Indian Music 
3rd Edition (Madras, 1941). 

Simon (R.) 

The musical compositions of Som2Lnath& critically edited 
with a table of notations 
(Leipzig, 1904). 

Subramanya Ayyar (C.) 

The grammar of South Indian music 
(Bombay, 1939). 

Svarup {Bishan) 

Theory of Indian Music 

(Swarup Bros., Maithan, Agra, 1933). 

Tagore {Raja Sourindra Mohun) 

Hindu Music from Various Authors 
(Calcutta, 1882). 

Six Principal RSg&s of the Hindus 
(Calcutta, 1877). 

The Eight Principal Rag&s of the Hindus with Tableaux and 
dramatic pieces illustrating their character 
(Calcutta, 1880). 
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Wilson {Anne C.) 

A short account of the Hindu system of music 
(London, 1904). 
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i- «rwj5 m 1 yrrtfru I to> q^Rfoyrrn I 

2 ff ftmr Rrotf RfR* rrtort i 

3 SRrTOiRRTRm Rtf* Rift tor: i 
ynfareR rTO r tfyyi rrt \\ 

4 TORI* artfsR r^toR Rtf fRRR. I 

(Ry) rrt RRfRRjrfirwq^(^T)^:ii 

5 yryrfijy: fijfr mi to: TOtf tfR: i 

R?rtf Rifctf ynyifar: yrr^tfyyft ll n 

ft wi fotf tfrow TOtf tortort I 
rotors; RRTsitf RiyRjT* n J o 
Ri^gtf ^ttot RfR%ro: i 
RRifRtftf f^rsr: ton** ny$i: n >? 

*z£t TOnyjrntf tf snjRR^M^ir i 
to# R m*tf RTORytofa: II w 
«rownd Riytf * yfog i tfTOfR rc I 
TOfRRRSHR tfRttfffiRtfro: ti is 
v* * to: ijf * tftfRftWTO: I 

<» tfftRTOR R^RI fRHRT: TFt*R RIV** R yitftfl1 

? «rcrytf to$r * Ritf fafatf rr: i 

RtfMM fcR R i H >tfSRTytfspq fTORR II 4 

sirq;RTOir Ritf r: tf sRTyRRfjRt i 

RfaURRTy* RT* ftyiR TOT *RRTJ II 5 

Rtf fRfowr TTRTfal 3f% RRRRTRRT: II « 

8 TOtf Kim: R>tfsRiytf lf%*TW I 
M - * R yf%fR^R*RTR| RRIT^rtf ?W\ I 

1° RRRT RTRJRTRTR 1 RRRRRRTlf f^I I 
lira: RHOTf»RRR>irRR RTtfsfatfR* II 
( 1. RH3R!R*tf ) 

1 1 tfsanfR: TOfRtf RT ^5 qfttf ffa: I 
SHRRIRTOTfo' tfro^nTORT II 
( 1. RJRTR RTgRTOT ) 

12 . inx: TOtf^tf iftafrofatfR* I 

Rfoi RTRfaTOR *TO3tffol* II 

13. RTRtfRTOTR RJ?ttffc HR**!* I 

fTOl *Rtf t3^*tR$ Raj^RT 1 : II 

( iRRR* ) 

14. RTR H^R% 


»5. rp5; r tor i 

tf Rlfttf ftfyTOT’R: R^Fl RTOftfa: II 

?tto <jw TOtfRW*i r W i 
(1 *t) 

16 . RR RFRRRR^n yfRR SWRirNR^ I 
Rtf HRTfRR RTRi RRTR RR^R * 11 

17 . RR^RRTRf RECTOR*'* I 
»flR R TO RTR J Rytf frMrR ll 
( 1 R) ( 2.R) 

h ** Ritf rtt 'RfRRtffR ttT*r: I 

Ti *TR?r±R v :qfRRT RR RR^ TORR^fR* I 
effaig fefRT. RTRTT TOtfTTOfjfRRTRR: II 
RtfRTORT? SRRR ?{tf?»TOTRR: II 

2<>. »rf^: ^rt totrurtr: towhr to* i 

21. RfWr f« H^RT TOi ’TOTRfq ^ 
yRTR^RtfRRT R R^fRRRRlRTTWITOM- 
f^TOTRlI 

22. torto ^fRJ W tft I 

23 rrRtfHirtfi 1 Ritf: nyi^TO ^ 1 
^ rt' cnr^ rtrttokr w: 1 w: II 

( 1 • tfHTTO- SimhibhupUS, Sang Ratn 3 24> 

[ 2 fy ] [3 mmt ,d - ] 

24. ^i3tt^r: yytr: m TORtf RfRfR: I 

VRyrRfTOT RI^ R^RR RTOi *> 

25 [ TOtt^ wrrI rrt: ] 

R^FFRtRltf RJ yF^V^RTRIcRfi: I 
wfr CRR^T tfy^RR * W 3RR?I II 
f 1. ] 

26 *?RTOOnfcR R^RT^RIRTtR^: I 

fyR*RR im *rtf TO yrRfRtfatf II 

27 ^fyvR: y^: 1 mi: rrrrrrIrttorrt: i 
qwtf TORTfq a fRRry yfR ym it* ll 167 
( i. tfqvRR) ( 2 . fantTR) (3 r: ) 

23 . ?|Ri tot r: ti fy r r r r tfmyr rrt: i i68 

29. «TTrRT R fT-TOt RHf: fW ft-TO TO* l 

to\ rr: totorrirr: ii 
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w?: mw. qft$ mhnr, i 
^ ^ V ^!T II 

30 & to: «H 4 fa finrt ^nrinfTf«TOt 
TOfiiwi q? firfN qqffhKqgq^q^ i 
31 . 

wm qqfiq (? fir) ntart *1*r qqfir *an?* ii 
STOITO& qr$ qtfqq: <r4ri q^ | 
rorod 3 «roi faf qr*t q^g n 
q qqi $fir I firof qqil qq: i 

32 ■ qqtfqnqr: qqqqft qq^firqqqfrsgA: i 

qnwftrftsft: %qr (ot faqr: ftn*firtfa: \\ 

33 qfiirt wrqq fqqrqqqqfcjqr i (q*r) 

* qrqqftqwrqqq qi*ircqTOrc: to n 

34 faqrq: qTqqfortf i 

mTOwi^r w^TOrofipr: n 
qroroj tv?* %qrl m: i 
vir fir^irF3rintm^ , ^f^ u 
<«•#) 

33 $fq qfir: i 

30 - m qqqr tot wil: fororoa^qq: i 
^filTO *TTOfts*r ^i^TTOT^: II 

37 wftqrft wd: qfitVRfqqttqw: i 

nqfofqqn: *rg qfaTOTqiTOita qfimqqfiq ii 

38 3 irf^rfiR^r q qqfcr qft*$?r: i 
qqqT qqfqg qqqnflqqqt qfoiqqjqg ii 

39 q*qq*q g?g<qqiqqqf*qt qTqqTqnrPTO 
qqro q’tqqrqrgfirftfir i 

(» qrq*) ( 2 . qqrqr) 

40 v^fi ^ firjql qrrnft 3 $: i 

qwftd qq'qfaqg jqtaft faqn> wrfq: n 
ftqro gfqro *njr: qqq* «qfir: i 
qqrot fqjq: qffnnnr: ii 

(i. «h ( 5 ft ? qft) qrcq qrro) 

4 » #HTssqm q qqqq «nqq: i 
ipfort <r*q qmt q eqqftqfir: u 

4 2 rforr fggrOq^ B R^q^ qror. I 
qqrqtf TOft q qfaqr qq* ftqm: u 
q qpqft qfaqrsq «mifbft i 
»ftfirq qnfcfc^w: qqq* qrorfarn: u 

fatf to q^hRTiqnfqsft 3 q q*q* I 
qq«ft dfoqft q»^m forcrqqr: n 
qrn q vtfaqftfir £ fqqr$ tot: yft I 

43 . m q gfo ffcftqr qqrofffcr yr s qi TO g &ft i 


44 q ft q q q q ififir qqqqrqqq grpri i 
q q q fq q ft q q^r qmq^qr ii 

q q fq q ft n qfir qTOTOnqgqqT i 

45 qq rnqTqq: ^Wt: iq^q%qfqqr: i 
qqirqriTTqiTTSVTTTqinfiT^ qqfiqnTJ II 97 
T^qiqn^Tq* qqqqrqfti^qq: I 

nqr niHtMiqvqrt qqqqiqfcqr ?ft n 98. 

qpqT^qwnnrTql qft qtqqr qqftqrfi Ii 
qft qsqqj qftpq4i»fiqTTqTqq: I 

47 ^qtnqiq qqqn: qrorqq^qqT: i 

48 qw^^nqqrqqqq ijqqrssrsq^ qim^ i 

49 q^ qtf qqqqarq^n^qf qiqwjq^i <f^q%- 

qqrqi^qirlq nr«Tt mq«qq^r: i 
qqTqrroq q fef gfcq q &q i 

50 wctsftq qft rnfir rfisrqjf qqtTOl i 

qnctsfqq qifH vfa \\ 

qrdsfqqqTftqffir qft ?fiqq»ft i 
qqq: qqqr qftqqfiiqt: ^q^r to n 
qfirfiqqqTqqi q quifififir qg^qr: i 
w. qqTfqiq?%r^qqTftMftq: n 
qq qfinft?qTqTq w: ^tq^qn«: i 
qfir5qqft?qTqT?^fq% qqq^ n 

51. s*m\ TOT qqt fft q^sfaqto?* I 
qq^ q^ gfo qrO figniqtq^>R: n 

5 a* *{*& q^ ^ gftq m ?fir q*n3 ii 

53 - «Rft |ft ftqq: qq^ utoto i 
ftgqj: fik qq^q Tjrw^qOq*: ii 

54 - qqr qqr rwTO^qr5 v: w: i «ftTOqqtqqq>- 

flqftqn: i q 5«: i 

55. qqft’qfr. rto qrqi^qnhft ^ l 

fimfqrqqnTTnrqr^ ii 

ftTOTORqq ^qq qqpf l 

m: qrqmqqf m?t q^fiiqmfqftrfiqqg it 

( *• TOf* I, Sh tat Hatn ) ( 2. T! id. ) 

55 a qqteffWisqrqqq tott^ ftqT qq: 11 
*ftqifi( qqqrroj qqqTfqn qqrrn I 
qtsfqrfroftq: TOfi «ftmq> qqft 11 
qqrqq: totww: qhftqrfiaq: i 

56 . qTqfqq>w^ qqr. * *gqf fqqftq: I 
w^TTdirqrt^ q ffqftfeqq qqqig 11 

37 qjqro q^ »ftfir: wtfirofsWiq^ i 

53. form ftro «nffir: qq i^qw 1 to* q: i 
fqnfi qq5s q* Wrq: TOii' qwq> n 
qroftqqqq* qij: qqftl q ftqfifi N : I 

(i. qqfircq ^qqqq, qqr^q^ q, &. tat. Ram., 
Sang. Rato ) (2. qifoq id.) (3. q) 
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59 qq WlfaqaTt. O I 

qqqrogaq ft roreft wfqqiqqT: u 

60 pnari aaar? arai: i 

6 1 ara* frit towr: f*na tft aro? i 
q$fcqrqqiqifq^fa#n?q^ q: ii 

H 3J34H $aara: q s*qt i 
q *3 nqiq*$ffc fnqrcqFaqr ffqa: ii 
jFqcrcng qrqtar: q*qifcq?fq ^rcaa?! 
qqfoia avqqrfq a a?fai qfa$*? u 
aS^fcftfa w?n 8*^1 i 

qpird qffi*?Tfq?a 5 f?qa: ii 

62 famqa fta tia: a aw ?$: i 
S;?$afqq?a fefrJT^ R^ifqrm: n 
g^ara^ta a«aiq^ a< afa$s? I 

tfa ftat qqiqqia q^tsq famqraa? u 

63 ^sf: qqqwnfo qmrfftPTarfa 3 1 
q$«*nf 8 ^rqf $zaiai: at «*h 11 

64 qzq*niaj$anqr. 1 

trosq aitnfa iroflfa? vh aqr 11 
qrqiftqra aaqiar. 

65 ym^mt qHTaTqmwTqrrcqj? 1 
?ai^q* qwsft ai: aa m s 11 

66 Kiqqwaqqr urasqT fw 5 * 1 
aif^qif?fa?qq aKu^fqfa?* 11 

b7 aq a^faqr anar aftqftar- 

hnitot afa 1 aq auto: ww qiqt m ^*ii 1 
qqfq: tatar »fiq% w aiatr, q*fa: 

m qftafqar, «t«sfaa? tafq? *ftaft ar 
wwar 1 

68 ftfog qqra^qqanat qw11 

69 aaro^a qaqeqfaqsq*, 

• 70 qaarfc qaqw: qaaiaaiafirer: 1 
aa: aaaq*n an? q<a p^Pw: m 
qatfsq 1 qaiq: *qt? J wW» fcarn:» 

(». qaiT* ) (2 a) 

71 aa[T?rc*q a amna aa<rr« qrq?*ft aaaifa 1 
artf at ai ar qT at m *fa anaift 1 

72 auT*Tr*rwif*qq» anapa: 1 qqr-ai sft qi 
qr qt m aitfa anaian 1 

73 qqnpaqfc aaa: q«t q aw a aaaroai: 1 
qqr-ar ^mqrqTqTatm^qTqTqTqT 

ar jfa aaartpa: 1 

74 qq aaft q^ *iq*aqtH aw a aaaavq: 1 
qqt-ai sftqTqTqTnT^m^mqrqTqT 
5ft ar ffa ana^q: 1 

75 ‘ n^aiqtiqqfnfar aaraw: qqftfftar: 1 
qwftpwntft 5 rqqn c q?rtf% 11 


76 afta amaiam »ftajaq^iar: 1 

aT^q^qq q?5aKqqqjq:: 11 
«qqaq?: tfq^wi fq^ai^arraiqr: 1 
r Jwqifqa^qfa. 

77 ^^f^qiaH^at e?rqt q^q^anqqiq; i 
pft q? qqft? »ft% nq^rs^f ftrefqa: 11 

7S qqq; (? *T q ) qTOPqfa «wia I 

79 wm qq«: qnjfqqg^Hf: 1 

aw faftq: T^rca: q^qa?aqr 11 

afta WF^raaf^fVTfq^grTiai • 1 
asarfqa: ^nf^aq gfjprqaqr 11 
qrfqat fafaar qaar^a qR^ai: 1 

80 ?pfta: arfiqar aftaftaf^q-anr^aqr 1 
wTsq^iaftqrqqq qqqrr: qq qftf%: 11 

81 aifqg?qav:aTa-qnpqig^^ 8 ^: I 

|a^qT^na faf^q: qWf^a: 11 

82 Maqr qq kfa w?qrqa*qqa 1 
aqi^fqrf^ ar^qr q*w «ftaqf?a: 11 

83 qft ^aaatqntRTfqa ^ftar qa: 1 

84 aa^ftiwalf qq Maq: mi\ I 

*3$aiq m\: 11 

85 £aTqqiaqfa arfiqa qq^ f*v 1 

86 wqrwft at? qq safjcgnj^qa: 1 
qrf»qat arq qq*: a ftirq> qatfqra: ir 

87. aftagr*3 tna 

88 ^aqT^a w> qq fq^ftq^ 1 
wna rca ft fo a a^qqftaafqr: 11 

89 w^tftiat «^qa: 

90 qfqg^aat fta arta *ftq^ ^a q^qqa fqai- 
f*q^a at a?qqmj^ qataq arm an^tfqranpq* 
qqq:: 1 

91 an^'taia qt? qq attrqrt ai^qraa: 1 
an??ftfaiaT 9 q qqqf »ftaqiaa aawft 11 

92 — tarfqafs '^aqiaa a:ma^ 

93. qfarf^fq qq^ a ^^ Tgft? I 

94 . jaafr qftfa aqr? qpqai: aarw^qai: I 

95. ???f5qrcr*ar 5f?ar qq^r qq? 1 

96 . ?q*fqq$q;rcqwftn ^^at qq? i 

97 . fqfqarg fir? 1 

« 

98 a qF t sq q qtp jf atRtqtaipqa: 1 
ajftqiarm^a^fqaiqqqr: a?a: H 

99. wafinrairq ra?arFqna> qa: \ 
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ioo vfm stfi: fart qfa' qf rror 

fajn TOrt i 

101 . fqrtqfaRRt TOtftrt from mflTOiqqfrt- 

( *[ ) $T wtoi * ftTOT TO !PTfq TOT 
m *RRT TOft * fa# I 

102 . TOnfam it g qfaft m WTgqwftrcRj 
vnj^dg— 

103 TOTTOtfmUtfn ^ SglfTO l 

104 ^nst wiyRi mfaft sqfaftftfa: 1 

105 Htfint R«I5T *RfcTO ?«IRQqnM 
mfqq fr^wift I 

106 TOT ftmnftTOTtqnqrft 

OrfalTOR fl^mTO i 

io7. ^ift faTOfaiTOTO wiivt fron n 

108 fHfan?#mft qfcrcfaw: qrftqmn: I 
fqftqq$faft qftroftm iffcvmi ii 
qfaqfaTTOfaq firfamrompi: I 
qmf^T^faTOftrifasfaqsftm ii 
mfam^TOqfTOfTOifaq-cfarc: i 

ii 

ftftqrrttfTOqfWqmfWsqT: I 

fanlilfirc : w li 

109 iftmtf w(^f qqg 4? iprw wft I 

an^ Wto TO<5 tfftTOTTO II 
m ftftg * qforw sroft i 

i io Ting «{nriA*Pbrai qft ' tWro- I 
mroft’ rtg ftq: J nfsrt Mfarcqq?:* n 
(i.Vwft)(2 *><3 >m«)<3. farm) 

111 qfaurt farortr mmfawrfapqqfw nftg: l 
ns tiroroRnfr eftTO* tfH tor i 

ii3 to: to nft q*m 

i u qtftft ^ qmimr qtronrog I 

ns w wgtftarc: rtsrtqr: 

i 16 Him qfarRqfa TOFtq qf’fa \ 
q vTORpgt ms?q$gqavrt ii 

uginq qrt* wmmi ii 

117. TOnft$TOqftq fTOFft uto*: i 

ns. nr«: torM: q to: qfaft |$: I 

119 . nrfrt q#rr qqfar 

120 . iftsq Offafafrrcg TOmSfaljfar: I 
TO*> TOfrorotq to: qfmft f$: ll 


121. TOTOl TO $<ft *ft^T^l q I 

122 . WgRf^^WR«T: I 
^WTgWTRTWT TO * 13 * TO: TOK II 

to TOqqffrorfcqqqqql i qft<h[rgfy tot- 
Sflft I fTORTlTO^ I ^TOqqTTOrtrtV 
TOI TO& TOTO* I 

123 q;qft jft ftg: 

124 qqqqqq: to to: gro^*: 1 i 
qrorrvqg m*rm tor: yrofftra:' ii 
qTOTO ^ IW <faim&g tom* i 
fTOTq: TOqtjffs^r fart: 4 towto?:* ii 

(i gcftirc) (2 grow:) (3 q)qtf tor ffg:) 
(4 TOm& qmfator) (sm:) 

125. *RT55W to q mmgiroTOWR i 

(?) qiqqrtiqTftoqqTrt to qmrt n 
TO*ft mm q Mr«vf TOqqqnftft$: i 
qmfl g q fq<q: ^qiTOTdifWw: n 
q*r <mFr f^mN: «qTfMM ft «: i 

126 »ft^miq^TORq!mqrft^lftTTR. i 
f5:qgmTOTO mqrO^TMq^ li 
ktowtot i 

qRismgmqjqr q qi ii 

qfHqi^r to q^[ro m^rgro^ i 
TOUT^TOiqtnmq mi II 

127 . nlw: qqfq: jfhf»: Ft: TOfq^ m«: i 

«nfq: rr& mmftftpnr qm ii 

or (qwjjq: qqfqifq tfqftrm qm ) l 

128 fft qqt qifq ^T! QWTm TfTOi: | 
qarr^^q un: 

129 gsf ?[5qqqn^ 4|q TOWWIHI q^THTO: I 

qqftntfjiTTOf qqgftTO^^tq^ ii 

no vtaqrcw 8gfqftrfqT-TOq: imfm 
qiftq TOsiftq qftqq ffH mri sqftr i 
TFq^jqtfq^l Ttq qq fT^m: qiftq^ | 
qMt wm qai qq^qi rqqf fart to 

i 31 tfmqTOqiTTOqfTOT gni^mR. i 
qrrtq qqmsq gwtf qfrt to ii 
TOTfTOT^ qwm$ TO^ftTO^ I 
gjftrt ^q TOrt qf ii 
«Hrtq qrnm^j vrt q qqqhr^r I 

,32 * ^froroqTftq^fTTOqrt mro: 

«mt mTO p grort i 

133 . toft qm^ftrq 1 ftqftqft ^qrom i 
aftm>ft ftqnqq qrt' stot: ^m: n 

<1. tfftroto, §h. tat. Ratn.) (a. frt, .d ) 
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134 *m>?n*;T*RRi*sT wt# ii 

13 1 * m wft rm \ 

136 ijjj m*r 

*w ifrifxm i 

137 ST** *rd iftifitf at w • 

138 wftsgl si** *t «nft: wit: 1 

iftift^ 5 <rcwr fJrn*w*T^ 

fbim: '*' 

139 . * * * fftrtf * ftareft *: *rc: I 

iftsgsitf ft j*: ft*^ 9 : H 

140 *ft*Pi 3 *** 5 1 

ag w wfare fanM W « 
. ft*r# **** » 


141 ft*T*t 3 H*T *TT*T. *fa*Hf**I?R*: II 

142 fa: 4 *rq^: i 

*43 far ftaifft 

rnn *faft *t*mpt>£tt: **Ttf**THfTfar: 
m (m) 2ft othtt^ ii 

H4 ftrar^n fofarr i 

^qrsn^T^fft: ’RT* fcw *a$*: it 
wt fafarer i 

fWrcalftfnAsfa ^fowsw. ii 

*imM ***?: arrfaHfar: i 

145 md **** *rr* nhft ft ^ ^ 
^ *rhft v* %ft#qrr ifft ^ ^ na 
** ** <rm sHfr tow nr* mTiftn*y 
*wz ftft, aft ^raoftdft ^siM afaar 5% u 
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